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Has stood the test Is noted for its simplicity of construction, beauty 


of proportion, excellence of workmanship, fauit- 
of Over 35 Years. 


less balance and 


Hard Shooting 
Qualities. 


Made on Honor. 


Experience and ability have placed the Parker Gun in an enviable and 
well deserved position as THE BEST GUN inthe World. Made by the oldest 
shotgun manufacturers in America. Over 109,000 of these guns in use. 

Mention Sports AFIELD and send for catalogue. 
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H. J. UPTHEGROVE, 


No. 6 Green St., Valparaiso, Indiana, 
Sportsmen’s and 
Civil Engineers’ 


CLOTHING 


Illustrated Se with ee of pasa Ag and shades of Cor- 
duroy, Mackintosh, etc., mailed free. 
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This fold takes the 
ht of game and 


when they s 
in the act of shooting 


ts: Simmons Hardware Company, St. Mo. & 
Chicago Agents: Von feueeee & Antoine, Wabash Avenue. 


DON’T SHOOT YOUR DOG! 


MANGE In its mildest ferm is a terrible disease; yet it can be easily and efteo- 

tively — an have coults, "Mu. FRED like the near from persons whe 

bine els, Ni way Mion.» On Ber Ce iie Tord tered fro naghe 1 (gui, Standard 
bi ites us: orde: m 

Se ater cr thar Disinfectant Poe acted and test. On Oct. 1 I had a red cock- 

wy ory bye fom Fis was afflicted with mange. The owner ad- 











began Stan: 

and in just ten days had —— in perfect condition—the few sores 
all healed and no scurf same dog had previously been 
doctored with some of the a heralded “ positive mange cures,” 
costing 50 cents to $1.00 per bottle. I consider your product one of the 
best nfectants on the market,and at a rine which should recom- 
mend it to all kennel owners that wish to keep their kennels and 
in a sanitary condition. For use in the bath when washing I 
poate, prefer it to any other. It leaves the coat soft and glossy.” 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE. 


STANDARD DISINFECTANT CO., - ~ - 65 Champlain Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 








hot G 
Shells 
THE AUSTIN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


“CRACK SHOT.” On new Black Powder Shells are ready for distribution to the 
e. 


They are quite the nicest out, combining excellence 
with beauty. They are also guaranteed by the makers. 





“FLASH ”’ Is the name of our new Smokeless Shells. They, too, are neat in ap- 
———=—=—<== pearance and » besides are not very expensive. Also guaranteed. 





Both Black and Smokeless are sold through the jobbing trade. 


AUSTIN POWDER CO.. 


CLEVELAND. 


AND 


J. L. WHITE, Mgr., 
Security Building, - 





It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Aficld” when writing advertisers. 
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Best Hunting and Fishing Grounds 


of the 


West and Northwest 


are reached via 


Special Excursion Rates 


for the 
Sportsman and Tourist 


For illustrated pamphlets, rates, maps, time 
tables, fish and game laws, tickets and detailed 
information, call at Ticket Offices, or address 

/. B. Knisxern, Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agt 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HUNTING AND FISHING GROUNDS 











Of Colorado and Utah possess attractions for the sportsman which are unsur- 
passed in America, and are most conveniently reached by the 


Denver & Rio Grande 
and Rio Grande Western 


The forests which cover so large a portion of these 
states are the natural covert for Elk, Deer, Ante- 
lope, Rocky Mountain Sheep, Mountain Lion, Wolf 
and Bear, as well as a variety of small game; while | 
the streams and lakes, in countless number, are 
teeming with Mountain Trout. The sportsmen who 
select the mountains of Colorado or Utah are always 
sure of a hearty welcome in the neighboring towns, where outfits 
can be obtained sui‘able for their needs. If you are contemplating 
a trip, let us send yc u information in regard to hunting, fishing and 
camping grounds and our beautiful illustrated booklets, free. 





S. K. HOOPER, General Passenger Agent, 
Denver, Colorado. 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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Pretty 





Are there any more Railroads 


like THE SHORT LINE? 


Perhaps, Possibly, but Hardly— 
anything to compare with the 


SCENIC GRANDEUR 
MARVELOUS CONSTRUCTION ; 
ELEGANT EQUIPMENT 
EXCELLENT ROADBED and 
SPLENDID TRACK 


Of the standard gauge ““‘SHORT LINE” connect- 
ing the tourist centre of Colorado Springs with the 
world’s greatest gold camp of the Cripple Creek Dis- 
trict. Pronounced by members of American Asso- 
ciation for Adva t Sci , who made the 
trip in September, 1901: ‘‘The Latest Wonder of 
the World.” ‘ Nothing in Europe or America that 
excels The Short Line,”’ “ Its only equal is the rail- 
road over St. Gothard Pass in Switzerland.”’ 

Ask agents for copy of The Short Line “Blue 
Book,” containing description of trip, and much 
ps an data pertaining to the Great Gold Camp, or 

ress 


A. C, RIDGWAY, S. J. HENRY, 
General Manacer. Traffic Manager. 
COLORADOISPRINGS, COLO. 
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portsmen 


Visiting Colorado 
invariably travel 
athe .. 


,Colorado 
& 


Southern 


e ka « 
S : be 
. Railway, 
Whose lines reach all the Hunting and Fishin 
Resorts in the State. Handsomely equip 
trains, scheduled at convenient hours. 
T. E. FISHER, 
* 














General Passenger Agt., Denver, Colo. 
P. 8.—Have you seen our beautiful boo 
“Picturesque Colorado”? “Fishing Pools an 
Pictures’’ and “Colorado Beauty Spots”? Sent 
to any address on receipt of 4 cents to pay 

postage. 





Fetch and Carry 


A Notable Work on 
Dog Trainin, 




















By Bernard Waters. Price, $1. 


This work contains chapters on 
the Amateur Trainer; the Im- 
portance of Retrieving; the 
Natural Retriever; the Edu- 
cated Retriever; Implements 
and Commands; the Natural 
Method; the Force System; 
Seeking Dead and Wounded 
Birds; Incidental Train- 
ing; Wild Fowl Retriev- 
ing; the Irish Water 
Spaniel; the Chesapeake 
Bay Dog; Hand- 
ling Retrievers. 
The Dog’s Men- 
tality and the Uses 
and Abuses of the 


should be in every 
sportsman’s library 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 


358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 


If you have a Bird Dog, you 
need a copy of 


Amateur 
Trainer 


A plain, practical and concise, yet 
thorough, guide in the art of train- 
ing, handling and the correcting of 
faults of the dog subservient to the 
gun afield. It is acknowledged by 
authorities and amateurs alike to be 
the most practical book 
on the subject now on 
the market. The author, 

Ed. F. Haberlien, is a 


The 


practical trainer of over thirty years’ experience and his 
system ranks high among trainers. 

The Sixth Edition is now ready. Revised and enlarged. 
Illustrated with portraits of the author and fifteen typical 


bird dogs. Price, paper cover, $1.00. Finely bound in 


cloth, $1.50. Sent on receipt of price by 


SPORTS AFIELD PUB. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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Put sbdowr in: 
» Whack and White | 
5 he (G 


MONON ROUTE) 


1S THE DIRECT LINE 
BETWEEN 


{ CHICAGO, } 
{INDIANAPOLIS 


CINCINNATI 


AND 


{LOUISVILLE 


S}CITY OFFICE 232 CLARK ST 


»( 








THREE GREAT TRAINS. 
“KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL” 


Between St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
New York and Boston. 





“SOUTH-WESTERN LIMITED” 


Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleveland, 
New York and Boston. 


“WHITE CITY SPECIAL” 
Between Cincinnati, Indianapolis and Chicago. 


Ww. J. LYNCH, 
Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


W. P. DEPPE, 
Asst. Gen, Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 





We can supply you with 
any goed ps of 


Powder, Shotguns, 
Loaded Ammunition 


Boats, Cameras, the Latest Books, or anything 


Tents, 
you may want on very liberal terms, if you will secure 


us a certain number of new su bers. Write us, 
and we will mail you a neat bundle of sample copies, 
free of charge. 


Sports Afield Publishing Co. 


358 Dearborn St., - Chicago, Ils, 








Useful 2« Ornamental 


German Silver Dog Collar Plates, the finest made, 50c. Artistic 
raised lettering and design, high finish; new process —far su- 
perior to the old-st.le of engraving on plate. A finer collar plate 
you never saw. Name of dog, owner and city, handsomely designed 
on the plate, sent prepaid by mail for FIFTY CENTS. Get one, it 
will please you. Two sizes, %x3 inch for large dogs; 9-16x244 inch 


for the smaller breeds. 
60c. 


e 
Fine Russet Leather 
The Most Serviceable Dog Collar made. Best quality leather, 


Kennel Collar 
solid single thickness strap, hand-made and handsomely finished, 
nickle buckle and ring, showy, strong, durable—everlasting. Sent 
by mail, prepaid, on receipt of only sixty cents. This collar and 
above name plate attached will be made and sent complete for ONE 
DOLLAR. Three sizes—18, 20 and 22 inches long, 14 inch wide. 


ED. HABERLEIN, JR., McPherson, Kansas. 










Py) Any one send- 

50 YEARS ing a_ sketch 
EXPERIENCE and description 
may quickly as- 
certal! our opin- 
ion free whether 
an invention is 
probably patent- 


andbook on 


atents sent 
TRADE MARKS fee Oldest 


DESIGNS agency for se- 

CopyrRiGHTts &c. curing patents. 
a Patents taken 

through Munn & Co. receive special notice, without charge, in the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest circulation of any scientific 
journal. Terms, $3 a year; four months,§1. Sold by all newsdealers. 
MUNN 0., 361 Broadway, NEW YORK. 

Branch Office, 625 F Street, Washington, D.C. 
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For eight subscriptions to SPorTs AFIELD we will send 
you ap Upthegrove Shooting Coat of the FINEST 
GRADE. Made of the best 10-ounce waterproofed duck. 
Understand, this is not a cheap coat—its selling price 
being $7.00. Full lined, double stitched throughou 
collar and inside cuffs of velvety corduroy. A coat th 
will last a life-time. It has a game-bag throughout the 
entire skirt and ten other kets as well. In the 
Editor’s opinion, this is the t meg | coat in the 
world. You can get eight subscriptions in your home 
town any afternoon, easily. When you get them, write 
and ask H. J. Upthegrove, No. 6 Green St., Valparaiso, 
Ind., to send you several of his measurement blanks. 
Fill out the blank and send it with the subscriptions to 
us, and the coat will be immediately made up and sent 
you. 


Sports Afield, 358 Dearborn St., 


CHICAGO, ILLS, 


4&@ Send for our List of Premiums, and let us know 
what we can do for you. We can get you anything you 
want, if you will give us some of your time. 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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DO YOU 
WANT 
A GUN? 


For TEN Subscriptions to SPORTS AFIELD we will send you a FOREHAND 
SINGLE-BARREL SHOTGUN, 12 or 16 gauge, with Automatic Ejector. We 
have sent out a great many of these guns, and every one who has got one speaks 
highly of its workmanship and shooting qualities. It is made by the Forehand Arms 
Co. of Worcester, Mass., and is reliable iu all respects. 






The good name of the Ithaca Gun was not achieved at once. It was won by years of hard shooting on 
the duck pass and in the snipe meadows. For THIRTY subscriptions to Sports AFIELD we will send an 


ithaca Hammerless Gun 


Quality No.1 P. (listed at $35.00). This gun has fine English stub twist barrels, English walnut stock, 
fall pistol grip; 10, 12 or 16 gauge. For FORTY-FIVE subscriptions we will send the Quality No. 2 Ithaca, 
with fine Damascus barrels (listed at $60.00). The makers guarantee these guns in every respect, and your 
wishes as to weight, length of barrel, drop of stock, etc., will receive the most careful attention. 


The Parker Gun—familarly known asthe ‘‘Old Reliable” —has so 
secure a place in the affections of thousands of sportsmen that a detailed 
description would be like carrying coals to Newcastle. It is used by such 
crackerjacks as Fred Gilbert, Charlie Budd, J. H. Mackie, ‘‘ Robbins of Fargo,’? Chan Powers and others. 
For FORLY-FIVE subscriptions we will send you, direct from Parker Brothers’ factory, and made to your 
specialorder, one PARKER HAMMERLESS SHOTGUN.—Quality P. H. (listed at $65.00). Either 12 or 
16 gauge. Fine English twist barrels, fine American stock, checked and engraved; either full pistol or 
straight grip. A beautiful gun, every way. For SIXTY subscriptions we will send a Quality G. H. (listed at 
$80.00), with fine Damascus steel barrels. 







A Marlin Take- 
Down Repeating Shotgun. 


Grade A., listed at $24.00, for THIRTY subscriptions. A six-shot repeater, made by the inventors of 
the famous Marlin rifle. The barrel is of the best rolled steel, and comes in either 28, 30 or 32-inch lengths, 
Weight, from 7 to 7} Ibs. ‘‘All full-choked barrels,’ write the Marlin Fire Arms Co., ‘‘are guaranteed te 
target better than 325 pellets in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards, using 1} ozs. No. 8 chilled shot.” 


Sports Afield Publishing Co., 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 
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When People Say 


any Automatic Pistol has been adopted by the U. 8S. 
Government, they say that which is not true—al- 
though one undoubtedly will be. 
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the Automatic Colt 


(Browning's Patent) 


is more in use in the U. S. Army and Navy than any 

other Automatic Pistol, and has given better satis- 

faction wherever used. With the new safety device, 

it is absolutely IMPOSSIBLE to fire it, except to 

= the trigger when hammer is cocked, and there 
no safety catch to operate. 


Price reduced to $18.50. 


Our 140-page catalogue is as full as an egg, and the 
meat is everything for the sportsman in the shoot- 
ing, fishing, camping and sporting line. It is free 
for the asking. 


Browning Bros. Co. 


2461 Washington Ave., Ogden, Utah. § 
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Prevents 
Rust on Guns 
and Bikes. 





Will prevent rust and tarnish in any kind of 
weather and in any climate. Use before and 
after ride or hunt. It is a water white oil that 
also lubricates delicate mechanisms better 
than any other lubricants you have ever used. 
It’s cheaper too. Free Sample Bottle for the 
asking. All dealers sell 3in 1. 


G. W. COLE COMPANY, 
169 Washington Life Bldg., New York. 








HUNTING BOOTS, SHOES AND MOCCASINS 


I have measuremente on file of all old 
customers who have bought the Cele- 
brated Thompson Hunting Boots 
and Shoes of the W. Fred Quimby Co. 
of New York for the past 20 years and 
am prepared to make the same grade of 
sportsmen’s footwear as in the t. I 
was formerly superintendent of the shoe 
department of that firm and have bought 
out the right to make the Thompson 
Hunting Boots and Shoes. - : 
If you don’t know these goods, write me 
for particulars. ou do—you will now 
know where to get them again. Measure- 
ment blanks and prices on application. 


T. H. GUTHRIE, 
== 33 Williams Street, NEWARK, N. J. 
4@ All Work Guaranteed. “@& 





You can Skin 
an Eel... 


or scale a fish or cut bait with any old knife, 
it is true ; but if you are on, you will send us 
85c. and receive a $2.00 fish knife, made ex- 
pressly for that purpose—stiff, keen, reliable, 
finished with rosewood handle and German 
silver inlay ; each in blade-protecting leather 
sheath. Just what you need to complete your 
kit. We make other things. 

If you ever fish or hunt or go a-camping, 
ask for FOLDER B, and see what you get. 


MARBLE SAFETY AXE CO., 


: = Gladstone, Mich. 


U.S. A. 





































THE CHICAGO, 


Milwaukee & St. Paul 


RAILWAY. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTED TRAINS BETWEEN 


Chicago, 
Des Moines, 
Sioux City, 
Omaha. 
Chicago, 
Milwaukee, 
St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, 
Chicago, 
Marquette, 
Houghton, 
Calumet. 


Equipment and Service Unequaled. 


Time tables, maps and information 
furnished on application to 


F. A. MItuEr, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Ill 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers, 
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THE OLD NAVAJO’S STORY. 


By H. E. LECKENBY. 


O old, grey-haired Palo- 
mino, and, in fact, all 
the children of Shimu- 
no, it had been a most 
successful week’s 
hunt, as now the sheep 
were safe when deep 
came the winter’s 
snow and cold blew 
the winds that always 
would drift them up 
among the rocky de- 
files, to fall an easy 
prey to the Bear devil. 

“Come with me,” the old man had 
entreated many times, and, with all the 
fervor of youth, aided by the signs and 
expressions of a most picturesque lan- 
guage, coaxed me all the fall to go on a 
hunt for ‘‘Shus—be-Chinty” in the 
Chuska Mountains. ‘Make haste, my 
friend,’ he had said on his last trip to 
the river, and, in a flow of oratory not 
altogether common among his people, 
he pictured the dances, the fiestas, that 
would follow the hunt, and, lastly, as 
his tone dropped to the low and confi- 
dential, promised to tell me the story of 
the Travelling Mountain that the white 
men call Ship Rock—a volcanic peak, 
with a jaggéd top, almost perpendicular 
sided, covering some 10 acres of ground, 






and in the vicinity of 700 feet in height 
—being some 12 miles from the corner- 
ing of the four States and Territories of 
Colorado, New Mexico, Utah and Ari- 
zona. A solid, black, basaltic rock, ad- 
mired by the whites but reverenced by 
the Indians, standing lonely out in the 
Chuska Valley and visible for more than 
100 miles from all directions. 

It was all over now; for I had gone, 
and, at the finish of the drive, had 
placed my rifle in the old man’s eager 
hands, who rushed in among the dogs 
and wasted a full dozen soft-nose bullets 
on the carcass of the little bear that 
had caused him so much trouble and 
loss. 

It was a very much shot-up bear that 
was finally packed out of the cajion; 
for both old and young, in the exuber- 
ance of their joy, relief, and excitement, 
had spent the last cartridge in their 
belts on or at their old-time foe, accom- 
panied by all the epithets in their by no 
means limited vocabulary. So the honor 
and glory thereof could only be summed 
up by saying, like the boys, ‘We killed 
a bear.” 

The dances were the highest type of 
Navajo terpsichorean art and lasted two 
nights; while the fiesta plainly showed 
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that no attempts at culinary skill had 
been omitted. 

The festivities were over, and the 
north wind was bringing fine pellets of 
snow at the dusk of evening, as the old 
man and I seated ourselves on the 
blanket before a good pifion fire in his 
commodious hogan. Silently we sat 
and smoked the cigarettes of corn husk 
and home-grown tobacco that, to a 
Navajo, is “Netto”; to a Mexican, 
“Pooncha”’; and to a white man, “The 
worst yet” (until he acquires a taste for 
it). After the last of the family had 
wrapped his blanket tightly around him 
and gone to his sleeping apartment, the 
agéd historian slowly began: 

“Tt was long time gone—before these 
tall pines grew on the Chuska Moun- 
tains, and when there was much grass 
in the Chuska Valley, where now our 
starving ponies paw in the sand for roots 
—long time. When the ‘Toh-—luh’ 
(San Juan River) ran clear and deep 
among trees and flowers and tall grass, 
instead of sand. There were big fish in 
its waters, big and quick; they were 
spotted fine as the face of young ‘ Hos- 
teen Nock-i—nally’ at the trading post 
of Hosteen ‘Ahu-ah-saho-zie,’ but 
with the color of the Shimuno’s smile 
after a summer rain, and they were not 
‘Moqui’ then. Long time. The Nava- 
jos were not so many in those times; for 
they were ever at the fighting with some 
tribe. No, no; not so many, but they 
loved to fight, and they did not live in a 
hogan of logs or rocks, but they had 
many ponies, and could go and come 
quick. They would go far to the south 
each fall and take the corn from the 
Pueblos, who lived in towns and raised 
corn and beans and melons. The Pueb- 
los would not fight, but would run to 
their towns and hide when they saw the 
Navajos coming. It is of one of these 
raids I am to tell you. In the cajions 
about the mountains where the snow 
comes from tonight* there lived more 
people like Pueblos, in that they grew 
much corn and turkeys; but they lived 
” *The La Plata Mountains, 
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in the cliffs, far up. I myself have seen 
their ruined hogans. They were a timid 
people also, and in those times they 
were much troubled by the Utes; for 
the Utes were lazy, and robbed them of 
all the little that they grew, and the 
Navajos knew not of these people of the 
cliffs till a party of young men went to 
fight the Utes and steal Ute ponies, as 
they have ever done. Clitch-oan—be- 
yaz-zie and his young men were sur- 
prised by the Utes, and, although they 
killed many, they were chased by the 
Utes to the bottom of the peak you call 
Ship Rock, which in those days was 
among the snowy: mountains of the 
Pash-la—ki—a good two-days’ ride from 
where it is now. As the men of Clitch— 
oan—be—yaz-zie were chased to the big 
rock and round its lower end, they saw, 
on top of it, some new and strange peo- 
ple, who, as it seemed, considered. any 
enemy of the Utes as friends of theirs; 
and, coming down to the lowest cliffs, 
these people let down a ladder of twist- 
ed ropes to them, with all kinds of signs 
of peace and good-will. One by one, 
the defeated fighters climbed up—for 
they were hard pressed for time. They 
found a strange talking folk, but, by 
signs, were told of the troublesome 
Utes, and were shown the little fields of 
corn out in the valley—now quite lately 
destroyed and of which they had saved 
but littke—and of the flocks of goats 
and sheep that had been run off and 
eaten by the marauding Utes, though a 
very few had been kept upon the top for 
milking and were there then. Many 
days did the Navajos live among the 
people of the cliffs on the big, black 
rock, and the Utes came—more and 
more all the time—and circled round in 
the valley below, till the corn was al- 
most gone and the water in the holes on 
the rock was all drank up. They made 
much medicine, with fastings and danc- 
ing, for the Spirit of Shimuno to deliver 
them all from the enemy in the valley 
below. The days passed on and on, till 


they were all perishing for water and 
foad, and still they would evenly divide 
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the little that they had. Then, one 
night, they who were watching . were 
terrified by a shaking and rumbling and 
falling of many loose rocks, and they 
saw the camp-fires of the Utes seeming- 
ly going further and further away, and 
soon they were drenched by falling 
water, which some claim was rain and 
which others say was the splashing 
through the Toh-luh. Their joy was 
great at getting the water, and, when 
the morning light came, it was greater 
still—for they were where the rock is 
now and in sight of the camps of their 
relatives and friends. 

“The cliff people were kept among 
them in friendship and love, and they 
taught the Navajos how to grow corn 
and goats and turkeys and to make 
blankets of wool and feathers, and pot- 
tery of the clay from out beside the 
Black Rock. I am not good at the 
memory for all the story, but we will 
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ride to the Rock, and I can show you 
the legend better; for it is cut on the 
side—deep, deep, in the hard rock—in 
pictures by my people of long ago. 
Long, long ago.” 

Many were the pauses, repetitions and 
untranslatable phrases which were made 
use of by old Palomino in this tale; but 
which, along with the signs, I cannot 
make use of—thereby robbing the story 
of all its charm. But the main points I 
have endeavored to set down as he told 
them to me. I might have been sleepy, 
also; for after the story and a bite to 
eat, before riding to the Ship Rock 
(where I saw the story written in pic- 
tures, as can any one who wishes), we 
rolled a last cigarette and saddled up— 
just as the huge object of our ride, 12 
miles away, was faintly silhouetted 
against the pinking of the dawn of an- 
other perfect day. 

Fruitland, New Mexico. 


THE MYTH OF THE CLUB FOOT BEAR. 


By CHARLES FLETCHER ALLEN. 


I scare the brown muchachos in the hills of Monterey ; 

I watch the wallowing coasters clawing off from Barnegat ; 
Across a thousand forests have I tracked my devious way ; 

And every long-haired hunter knows the places where I sat. 


When the camp-fire goes to glimmer and the logs begin to fail ; 


When the boys grow strangely silent and cast glances at the dark; 
Some son of Ananias will be ready with the tale 


Of the great Club Footed Grizzly (that was crippled in the Ark)— 


“‘There’s three feet that is nach’ul—but the other’s out o’ gear, 
Like the critter’d hed a spittoon fastened sideways on behind; 
You see his trail, I reckon, mebbe twenty times a year; 
But he’s got a place to hole up that they can’t nobody find.” 


They see me on the trachyte, silhouetted by the moon ; 

They awake at midnight, trembling when the grayling leaps for air. 
The barking of the gopher, the complaining of the loon, 

Are enough to conjure visions of the big Club Footed Bear. 


If you find my awkward trampings—say, on Yellow Jacket Pass, 

Where the Colorado Flat Tops ward the leagues of sunken streams— 
Waste not your time in gazing over plains of tawny grass: 

To hunt the Club Foot Grizzly is the idle work of dreams. 


Denver, Colorado. 








CHAPTER XIII.* 
WRECKED AND ABANDONED. 


STIFF breeze sprang up in the 
southeast during the morning 
hours, searching its way through 

the bare-limbed forest and vainly striv- 
ing to impart a motion of life to the 
wet, sodden leaves hugged close by the 
chilled earth. It rippled the surface of 
the cane-bordered lake into millions of 
tiny wavelets, and, concentrating its 
strength against the cabin boat’s broad 
walls, inched the craft along with a 
movement too nearly imperceptible to 
disturb the sleepers within. The hound, 
chained outside the door aft, lay with 
his muzzle on his outstretched paws, 
jealously eyeing the closest shore, with 
ears alert to catch the slightest sound 
from any quarter. He gave little heed 
to the flotillas of waterfowl which ven- 
tured as near as they dared to this 
strange, new object that was drifting 
slowly up the lake; squirrels gambolled 
in the tree tops and chattered their puny 
defiance; once, a deer came to the wa- 
ter’s edge, sniffed the air suspiciously 
and then turned back into the brake, 
but Spot gave him only a passing notice. 
He growled and rattled his chain as a 
‘coon crept silently along the shore 
hardly twenty yards away, and this was 











the only sign that he was restive under 
his long restraint. 

The day was well advanced when 
Charlie Mason awoke from his refresh- 
ing slumbers and discovered Eastman’s 
absence. He aroused Jeff and ques- 
tioned him, but the negro boy could tell 
him nothing. The Louise was now float- 
ing near the middle of the lake and a 
thin mist had commenced falling, which 
was shortly to turn to a blinding down- 
pour. A landing was necessary to re- 
plenish their supply of fuel, but the dry 
wood was found, cut and carried aboard, 
and still Jack came not. Shaw had 
dissuaded him from risking a return, 
alone, through the swamps, where Mad- 
den might easily waylay his path, and 
the darky messenger, sent in his stead, 
strayed from the proper course and 
wandered aimlessly in the brake for 
hours — eventually returning to the 
plantation. And by this time the rain 
had set in and it was impracticable to 
venture abroad. 

Thus it chanced that Mason spent 
the day and night in enforced confine- 
ment, too thoroughly worried to find 
enjoyment in making Jeff the butt of 
his humor, and with no occupation save 
that of staring out through closed panes 
upon a narrow circle of troubled waters. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE LOUISE. 


In such weather it was thought unneces- 
sary to place a guard; so Jeff and Spot 
shared in the comforts of the sleeping 
room with their master, leaving the 
kitchen untenanted. All went well un- 
til the grey of morning was faintly 
showing, and then the Louzse was board- 
ed by a gang of depredators, half- 
starved and without knowledge or fear 
of the law. : 

It came about in this way: The 
drainage of a hundred square miles of 
territory, finding an outlet to the river 
through the lake, awakened a current of 
no inconsiderable strength, which swept 
the Louise again along the route she 
had previously traversed at a slower 
pace. But the willows once more inter- 
posed their hindering branches, and she 
swung, broadside on, against the bank. 
There the boat was discovered by a 
“bunch” of hungry forest-reared swine, 
lately skurried from their beds by the 
rising waters. They viewed it at first 
from afar; then, lured by the tempting 
scent of much that must be eatable, 
though new to them, they ventured 
aboard over the stern, rooted open the 
unlocked kitchen door and commenced 
a task of wholesale devastation. Spot 
was the first to gain knowledge of their 
presence and his angry baying brought 
his human companions from their blank- 
ets in hot haste. Indeed, Jeff, who was 
sleeping on the floor by the partition, 
caught the full force of Spot’s mad 
dashes against the inner door and was 
painfully scratched and bruised before 
he could roll out of the way. Mason 
snatched up a rifle—tke first that his 
hand touched in the gloom—threw open 
the door and dashed through after the 
hound. He was looking for possible 
enemies outside the boat; not intruders 
within its very walls; and his astonish- 
ment may be imagined when the first 
step brought him in contact with a 
packed mass of moving, writhing bodies, 
over and among which he fell sprawl- 
ing. The cocked rifle exploded as he 
went down, and to this fact, aided by 
the hound’s teeth and tongue and the 
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flare of a match, hurriedly struck by 
Jeff, was due the haste with which the 
marauders took flight. By the time 
Mason had regained his feet the last 
shoat had escaped ashore, but traces of 
their recent presence were by no means 
lacking. Food that was contained in 
tins or stored in boxes and barrels had 
escaped them; but the kitchen was 
whitened as by a snowfall with flour 
from tusk-torn sacks, and potatoes, ap- 
ples and turnips were scattered broad- 
cast amid the débris of broken glass 
and earthenware from the overturned 
table. The culinary and dining apart- 
ment of the Louise looked as though it 
had sustained the full sweep of a tor- 
nado. 

And still it rained. Noon came, and 
yet there were no signs of the absent 
Eastman. Night followed the day, but 
brought no change in the weather out- 
look. The current at the lake’s outlet 
was slackening, set backward by the 
brimming river. In a few hours its 
trend would be reversed. 

“We must get the boat out of here,” 
decided Mason. “It will be easy enough 
now, but before morning this creek will 
run uphill like a mill-race. We must 
get back to the river, tie up, and make a 
dash alongshore to recover those dug- 
outs. Without them we are helpless.” 

Far down the river the sullen, harsh 
note of a steamboat whistle rang out— 
thrice repeated. 

“Dat’s de Winnie!” announced Jeff, 
pricking up his ears like a foxhound at 
the sound of a horn. “Useter be cabin 
boy on dat boat an’ I sho’ knows de 
whis’le. She’s jes’ tuhnin’ de ben’ be- 
low Des Arc.” 

“Maybe she’ll tow us up the rivera 
few miles,” said Mason. ‘I would like 
to get back to the point where the 
Louise was when I left her on that un- 
lucky deer hunt. Here, Jeff! try your 
hand at running this creek, and I will 
follow along on shore. Run in the 
kitchen and get me a smooth board—a 
box cover is just the thing. I want to 
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leave a note for Jack, in case he ever 
tries to find us.” 

Ten minutes later the following notice 
was prominently posted on a pecan tree 
at the outlet : 


Jack :—Have gone up the river. Will leave you one of 
the dugouts. Follow at once. CHARLIE. 


“But the chances are that he’ll never 
see it,”” murmured Mason, as he tacked 
the board in place. ‘Poor old boy! 
These swamps seem to breed perils for 
all who venture into them, and that fel- 
low Madden is as full of venom as a 
rattlesnake. But he wants to look out, 
if he has brought harm to Jack. He 
will have more than myself to settle 
with, for Sheply is sure to return, and 
that little girl of Shaw’s will hang closer 
to his trail than either of us. O! if all 
women were only as trustworthy!” 

An hour before the coming of dawn 
the engines of the Winnie were re- 
versed, in response to a bell from the 
pilot house, and the big boat drifted 
slowly into the black cove where a wav- 
ing torch claimed attention. A couple 
of roustabouts hustled cables aboard the 
cabin boat and she was warped close 
alongside and made fast. Then the signal 
bell tinkled once more and the steady, re- 
sistless ‘‘Slush-slush-slush” of the stern 
wheel told of a journey resumed. Pres- 
ently, as the steamboat passed where 
the dugouts lay, she slowed down again, 
while a skiff darted to the shore and re- 
turned with one of them in tow. Then 
a couple of crisp bills passed into the 
clerk’s hands, and Mason took his posi- 
tion forward to scan the shores for fa- 
miliar landmarks. 

“We've just rounded Gravelly Bar 
Bend,” said the captain at his elbow. 
“That’s Bill Haley’s old ash camp, yon- 
der on the left. Little log shanty on a 
bluff bank. The next bend takes us to 
Locust Bluff, and the next to the rail- 
road bridge.” 

“This looks like the place,” said Ma- 
son, five minutes later. ‘‘Have the pi- 
lot swing in by that cluster of willows, 
and cut us loose.” ' 

At that moment a black “sawyer,”’ 
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swaying up and down in the current, 
shot its black head above the surface 
directly before the steamboat, which was 
swerved instantly to the right. An in- 
stant of delay would have wrought dis- 
aster to the Winnie. As it was, she 
passed clear; but the cabin boat was 
less fortunate. A jarring shock shook 
her from bow to stern and Jeff’s voice 
arose in a yell of consternation. 

“Good-bye to the Louise /” exclaimed 
Mason bitterly. “Her hull is too light 
for such work as that.’ 

“Board her,” said the captain; “we'll 
beach you on the bar, if there’s any vir- 
tue in steam. Here! a couple of you 
damn niggers!—stand by to cut cables 
when I give the word. She’s taking 
water like a sieve.” 

A sharp whirl of the wheel and the 
Winnie darted toward the shore with 
every available ounce of steam aiding 
her flight. Then the cables fell asunder 
and the steamboat swung to the right— 
the smaller craft continuing on its 
course as a winged teal speeds for the 
sheltering rushes, and leaping half its 
length upon the sloping shore. 

“A flying switch, that,” shouted back 
the captain with an encouraging laugh. 
“Against the rules on some railroads, 
and mighty seldom tried on the river; 
but I guess it has saved your cargo.” 

The stern of the Louise was sub- 
merged, but as yet very little water had 
entered the kitchen and the sleeping 
room was quite dry. As she lay, her 
damaged bow was well out of reach of 
the flood at its present stage, but the 
breach was far too serious to be easily 
repaired. 

“We must race against time, Jeff,” 
said Mason, after a moment’s investiga- 
tion, “for the river is rising fast and this 
mud bar will be covered in an hour. 
Shift all the heavy things forward, to 
lighten the stern; and then tear up the 
flooring aft and bail out the water. I'll 
try to do the carpenter act.” 

The negro buckled down to his task 
like a hero, and presently there was 
heard the steady splash of water thrown 
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over the gunwale, while, above the clatter 
of Mason’s hammer and saw, arose the 
crooning notes of a river roustabout’s 
song: 


De ferryboat man, I hyah ’im speak : 
“*My boat she sho’ly sprung a leak, 
An’ I'll gib yo’ niggahs a dollah note 
Ef yo’ll scoop out de watah an’ set ’er afloat.” 
Oh, ’Liza gal, I’se wukin’ hahd, 
Hi, ya! yo’ hyah me talkin’; 
But t’night yo'll meet me in de front do’ yahd 
An’ down de street we’ll go a-walkin’s 
** Look at dem coons!” 
De w’ite folks say, 
“ Look at dem nigs; 
O! ain't dey gay!” 
Cake walk, ’Liza, 
Make ’em smile; 
High step, single-foot— 
Dat’s de style! 


We scoop tell our backs done bruk in half; 
De ferryboat man he stan’ an’ laff: 

“ Dar’s no use, niggahs, of bein’ so stout, 

Foh de bottom ob be boat am done knocked out!” 
Oh, ’Liza gal, I’se wukin’ hahd; 
Hi, ya! yo’ hyah —— 

“Gaining on the water any, Jeff?” 
shouted Mason from the bow. 

“Mighty nigh de las’ drap, boss.” 

“That’s good! I'll be through here, 
when I can caulk another joint. Better 
hurry up our breakfast, for I am as hun- 
gry as a wolf.” 

Apparently the Louise was again as 
seaworthy as before the accident—but 
only apparently. She gradually floated 
level as the river arose under her stern, 
but Mason noticed, as he emerged from 
the kitchen after the meal was over, that 
she seemed lower in the water than be- 
fore and: was still firmly fixed on the 
bar. Lifting the plank that Jeff had 
wrenched from its fastenings, the reason 
of this was revealed. The boat was 
waterlogged. Mason had mended the 
break at the bow, but overlooked an- 
other elsewhere, which it was now im- 
possible to reach. There was but one 
course left for them, which was to aban- 
don the craft as speedily as possible. A 
boat of the Louise type never sinks 
lower in the water than a line drawn 
one-third of the distance from her bot- 
tom to the top of the cabin roof; but 
this would mean something like two 
feet of water over the decks. A doub- 
led cable was run out to the nearest 


tree, that the craft might not be carried 
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away by the current, and the provisions 
and other valuables were hastily disem- 
barked. Luckily, it was no longer rain- 
ing, else the discomfort of the task 
would have been doubled and many 
things of value utterly ruined. The 
dugout was now brought into service 
and the great stack of goods conveyed, 
by dint of many trips, to the old, de- 
serted cabin a short distance down the 
river. There was scant storage room 
for it all, leaving space for the ship- 
wrecked voyagers to eat and sleep; but 
the roof overhead seemed rain-proof, 
the log walls were daubed with mud to 
exclude the cold, and there was a big 
fireplace which promised comfort, how- 
ever bleak the days and stormy the 
nights might be. 

“Jes’ like libin’ in de quahtahs,” 
chuckled Jeff, as he kindled a blaze on 
the hearth. ‘“‘A mud flo’, an’ cobweb- 
lums on de raftahs, an’ de smoke blow- 
in’ out in yo’ eyes w’en de win’ comes 
down de chimbly. Now, ef we on’y 
had an ole mule ter bray foh us an’ 
wake us up in de mawnin’! I suttinly 
lubs a mule. Dey’s so much like home 
fo’kses!”’ 

Mason made no reply. He was stand- 
ing in the doorway, gazing up the river 
at the ill-fated Louise, of which only the 
cabin was now above the water. And, 
as he watched, the boat suddenly seemed 
to rise and lurch back, like a frightened 
steed upon its restraining tether; then it 
swung down the stream, grounded once 
more and lay at rest, tilted over at an 
angle conforming with the slope of the 
shore. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
FACE TO FACE. 


Jack Eastman had by no means for- 
gotten his companions of the cabin boat, 
but too readily took it for granted that 
Mason would accept the continued rain- 
fall as an ample excuse for his absence. 
“’Tain’t wuth while worryin’,” the old 
planter had said. ‘He can’t look for 
you till it lets up mizzlin’; an’ then he is 
dead certain to come here fust. I’ve 
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got a hoss ready saddled, an’ will send 
a boy ovah with the news, jes’ as soon 
as these clouds begin to scattah. Min- 
nie, let your aunt git aftah them gals in 
the kitchen—she knows bettah how to 
manage ’em—an’ I want you to play 
some of that new style music fer me an’ 
Jack. You needn’t think I’m goin’ to 
give seven bales of cotton fer that blame 
peannah, an’ then let it stan’ in the coh- 
nah an’ rust. Eastman, I reckon you'll 
have to flip the pages while she punches 
out the notes.” 

What was a fellow to do, save to sub- 
mit to the dictates of a friendly Fate 
and lighten the hours of his imprison- 
ment by the growing flames of a first, 
ardent love? For the heart of the 
young hill-dweller was deeply smitten— 
a fact which he strenuously fought to 
conceal, but which was plainly patent, 
not alone to the object of his youthful 
fancy, but to her father and aunt as well. 

“T can’t have nothing like this goin’ 
on hyah,” Shaw had confided in mock 
anger to his sister. ‘We don’t know a 
thing about this fellah, except that he’s 
as poor as Job’s tuhkey, an’ is loafin’ 
aroun’ on the rivah instead of doin’ 
somethin’ useful—as he might. Mebbe 
I'd bettah hike ’im out into the rain an’ 
tell ’im to travel. ’Tain’t at all certain 
but what the gal may‘sortah take a 
shine to ’im.” 

“An’ what ef she does?” snorted 
Miss Shaw savagely. “What is Bill 
Shaw’s darter, to be turnin’ up her nose 
at a gentleman like him? Want her to 
marry some of these swamp mud-trot- 
ters, do ye!—some feller like Frank 
Madden, that don’t know nuthin’ but 
drinkin’ whiskey an’ playin’ seven-up 
with the niggers. No, sir! You can’t 
turn Jack Eastman out of t#is house— 
not if you aim to go on tendin’ my 80 
acres of bottom land, that you've 
worked, rent free, for twenty year, an’ is 
wuth more than all the rest of your 
farm. Jes’ you try it, Bill Shaw. I dare 
ye!” 

“T’ll wait till the rain slacks,” con- 
ceded the planter, grudgingly. 
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Miss Shaw reached behind her back 
and loosened the bow of her apron- 
strings. ‘Lay right thar!” she snap- 
ped, crumpling the checked ginghams 
untidily and throwing the garment on 
the floor. “I’ve slaved my last minnit 
in this kitchen. Boss your own niggers, 
or let em take the place an’ run it the 
way they please. I’m goin’.to draw my 
money out’n the Searcy bank an’ build 
a house of my own, whar I kin treat 
visitors like they ought to be treated. 
An’ Minnie kin come an’ stay with me, 
if she likes. Thank the Lord, she’s 
more like the Shaws than her daddy 
ever was.” 

“Your aunt is goin’ to leave us, Min- 
nie,”’ chuckled the planter to his daugh- 
ter, whose attention had been drawn to 
the kitchen by the sound of an alterca- 
tion. “Thah’s no use talkin’ — she’s 
boun’ to go; an’ it comes the hahdah 
on me, right now, since it looks like you 
was figgahin’ on the same soht of a deal 
yourself, Guess I'll jes’ let Jack have 
the plantation an’ take a run over to the 
Philippines, whah the wimmen folks ain’t 
so bossy. Look out thah, gal! Keep 
your hand off’n my mouth—thah’s a 
lame tooth ovah on the west side.” 

Eastman heard nothing of this little 
family conference, else his heart might 
have been lighter the following morn- 
ing, when Shaw’s solicitude for his safe- 
ty sent the young man forth long before 
dawn upon a mission that could no 
longer be delayed. It was a bit lower- 
ing to Jack’s pride to be forced to sneak 
away like a culprit through orchard and 
cotton field, when a plain trail led to the 
lake he wished to reach; but a fear of 
Madden’s treacherous disposition seemed 
to weigh heavily upon every member of 
the household, and it would have been 
discourteous to show contempt of their 
warnings. But in one matter he had 


refused to accept advice, clinging to his 
little repeater in preference to the shot- 
gun that the planter urged him to carry 
instead. What was the use of prepar- 
ing to meet danger that he was coward- 
ly planning to evade? 
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The Loutse was not on the lake, but 
he found the notice Mason had posted 
for his benefit and was immeasureably 
rejoiced thereat, since he had now an 
excuse for temporarily returning to the 
uplands. Naturally, Shaw would want 
to know of this latest movement on the 
part of the Louise, and he might desire 
to accompany him on the canoe trip up 
the river. Furthermore, Jack had prom- 
ised Miss Shaw a dozen squirrels as ma- 
terial for a pot-pie and this might be the 
last opportunity of making good his 
pledge. 

A short distance back from the lake 
lay a broad belt of pecan forest, in 
which the agile grey squirrels were 
chattering noisily over their morning's 
meal, and here Jack seated himself on a 
moss-grown log and deliberately availed 
himself of the most favorable shots that 
offered. The report of a .22 smokeless 
cartridge is too slight to alarm game at 
any great distance, but the little bullets 
possess a remarkable amount of power 
when fired from a properly bored arm. 
Within an hour the requisite number of 
bushy-tailed beauties awaited retrieving 
and the marksman noted with pardon- 
able pride that nearly all of them were 
shot fairly through the head. And still 
better fortune awaited the hunter. In an 
over-cup glade beyond the first cane 
ridge he came upon a flock of turkeys, 
feeding. There were twelve of them, 
led by a giant gobbler which delayed 
his flight an instant too long. The 
plunk of a 30-grain bullet in the centre 
of his broad breast brought positive 
knowledge that the alarm of his fellows 
betokened serious danger at hand, but 
with it came instant death. 

Eastman was nearing the higher 
grounds on his return to the plantation 
when the thud of heavy hoofs on the 
frozen ground told the approach of a 
horseman. He was riding in haste and 
was within a dozen yards of Eastman 
when he at last discovered him and 
drew rein at the sight of a gleaming 
barrel levelled at his breast. 

“T am glad to meet you, Mr. Mad- 
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den,”’ remarked Jack. ‘This encounter 
was bound to occur in due course of 
time, and there could be no more favor- 
able moment. [ see you wear a revolver. 
Kindly unbuckle the belt and let it fall.” 

“And place myself at your mercy?” 

“We will be on even footing, for I 
shall leave my rifle here and accompany 
you to more open ground, where we 
may settle our differences in a gentle- 
manly manner.” 

“I am not a professional slugger,” 
sneered the young planter. 

“But you professed to be anxious to 
try conclusions with me the other day, 
and now I am at your disposal. Keep 
that hand away from your pistol. If I 
am to match a pop-gun against a can- 
non I must have the first shot.” 

“In other words, I am to be shot 
down without being allowed a chance to 
defend myself?” 

“T am offering you everything that a 
spirit of common fairness could demand. 
If you want to match yourself against 
me, man to man, drop your revolver and 
ride to yonder glade. If not, pass on, 
and I will guard against treachery until 
you are out of sight. But don’t think 
that I will ever allow you an unfair ad- 
vantage. I am an Arkansan, as well as 
yourself, and am too well versed in 
woodcraft to fear a cowardly bush- 
whacker. Find me where you will, I 
shall be prepared to shoot on sight. If 
you are the quickest on trigger, so 
much the better for Madden.” 

“Thank you. It is a fair challenge 
and I shall endeavor to bear it in mind. 
But, under present circumstances, I can 
only risk your somewhat doubtful honor 
and show you my back. Will you give 
the path, or must I ride around you?” 

Eastman courteously retreated a few 
paces, but without lowering his rifle, and 
Madden passed on, disdaining to cast a 
backward glance. He had noted the 
jumble of fur and feathers at his rival’s 
feet, and the sight had imparted a re- 
spect for the little repeater and the un- 
erring eye that was aligning the sights. 

“It is only deferring the evil hour,” 
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murmured Jack, as he resumed his bur- 
den. ‘Sooner or later we two will run 
together with a dull thud. Too bad 
that he is such a confounded fool; 
but —” 

The sentence was unfinished, for the 
speaker was mentally placing himself in 
Madden’s position and generously mak- 
ing excuse for his desperate frame of 
mind. ‘I can’t blame him so much,” 
he said at last. “1 am an unwelcome 
trespasser on his preserve and must ex- 
pect to be treated as a poacher. Wish 
I could gather courage to ask Miss 
Minnie to decide between us. It is the 
only thing to do; but how would she 
receive a declaration after so short an 
acquaintance ?”’ 

The following day was the Sabbath 
and from early morning until late at 
night the Shaw residence was crowded 
with visitors. There was a church in 
the vicinity at which services were held 
two Sundays in each month, and this 
chanced to be one of them; but some 
unforeseen contingency hindered the cir- 
cuit rider from filling his appointment, 
and practically all those who had gath- 
ered to hear a sermon found consolation 
in their disappointment at Bill Shaw's 
hospitable board. Had Charlie Mason 
been present he might have doubted the 
sincerity of the welcome given the later 
arrivals—five in number, who brought 
the grand aggregate of guests up to an 
even three dozen. Eastman, on the con- 
trary, knew that true backwoods hospi- 
tality can never be overtaxed. Num- 
bers count for nothing, for a kindly 
providence has ruled that the equitable 
division of even a corn-pone will give 
food to the many as easily as to the few. 
There is no spirit of caste to create dis- 
sension or heart-burnings at these neigh- 
borhood gatherings. Each and every 
person has an equal importance in the 
eyes of the host during the time that 
they remain as guests beneath his roof, 
and each and every one is equally en- 
titled to the consideration of their fel- 
lows. If, on this occasion, Jack was 
accorded more than his due share, it was 
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because he was a stranger and, secon- 
darily, because of his ability as an enter- 
tainer. Minnie had forsaken the parlor 
for the kitchen, where the elder Miss 
Shaw held sway over double her usual 
force of colored helpers, supplemented 
by an auxiliary corps of calico-garbed 
matrons and maids. It was at Minnie’s 
whispered suggestion that Jack drifted 
over to the piano, and the wonder of 
such music—‘‘an’ by a man’’—drew the 
visitors around him in a charmed circle. 

Old Joe Askins came in shortly after 
noon and perforce dined alone, though 
Miss Shaw sat at his elbow to see that his 
plate and coffee-cup were ever filled. He 
had ridden in the swamps during the 
morning, and had met with a trapper 
who told him that a green cabin boat 
lay waterlogged on the bar above Bill 
Haley’s ash camp, and by the descrip- 
tion given it could be none other than 
the Louise. That night, after the com- 
pany departed, it was arranged that Jack 
should ride over to the river next day 
and try to discover some trace of Mason 
and their darkey servant, and in a spirit 
of pure desperation the young man sug- 
gested that Minnie should accompany 
him as guide. He hardly hoped that 
Shaw would countenance the plan or his 
daughter assent to it. In fact, not a 
word was said either for or against it, 
and poor Eastman’s heart sank when he 
saw the proposition, as he thought, ut- 
terly unheeded. But breakfast was 
hardly dispatched before two horses 
were saddled and brought to the gate, 
while the planter possessed himself of 
Jack’s rifle and locked it in a closet. 

‘‘Got to carry the shotgun today,” he 
said. ‘Minnie wants to go, and she 
genah’ly has her way; but I’m at the 
head of the ordnance depahtment an’ 
kin issue sich supplies as I please. I 
see she’s all ready, sah. Ride along 
peart, an’ git back agin noon.” 

At the farther corner of the Shaw 
plantation a mule stood tethered in the 
bushes. Nearer the house by half, a 


dark figure lay in a fence corner and 
watched the young people as they rode 
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forth. Then it slunk silently away, and 
presently there was the clattering of 
flying hoofs on the road leading west- 
ward. The mule was Frank Madden’s; 
its rider, one of his “nigger’’ renters— 
an ex-convict to whom no other planter 
in all that region would have given 
shelter. 
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beset by brush and brake. There was 
little chance for conversation, for which 
he was in a measure glad, for his brain 
was busy with a single subject which he 
could not muster courage to broach. 
And all too quickly—for much of the 
way had been traversed at a hand-gallop 
—the surging current of White River 














‘** Now—if you dare!”’ 





But, all unknowing that his move- 
ments were under espial, Eastman sallied 
forth upon what was to prove the most 
eventful excursion of his life, riding be- 
side his companion when the ‘width of 
the trail permitted, but more frequently 
following along narrow pathways closely 


lay before them, and fifty feet from its 
shore, half sunken in the yellow waters, 
the lorn and deserted Louise. The cabin 
was not visible from the point they had 
gained. They would visit it later; but 
just now it was advisable, in Jack’s esti- 
mation, to search the shore for foot- 
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prints that might show in which direc- 
tion the shipwrecked voyagers had wan- 
dered. He had dismounted for this pur- 
pose, when a rustle in the brake called 
his attention and he turned to find him- 
self covered by a gun thrust forth from 
the shelter of a big sycamore. 

“It’s only Madden,” announced a 
well-known voice, “but this time he 
holds the drop, and he is not alone. 
Shoot him, Dick, if he moves a finger.” 

“Yas, Sah!” 

Grim and forbidding as Death, Mad- 
den’s henchman stood, steadying his 
hand against the sycamore’s trunk, and 
not by a hair’s breath did that threaten- 
ing barrel waver. Madden had stepped 
boldly into the open, revolver in hand, 
prepared to execute, if need be, the com- 
mand he had just issued. And then a 
wonderful thing happened: for soft arms 
wound their way around Jack’s neck, a 
plump cheek was pressed against his 
own, and a living shield warded him 
from the aim of his enemies. For fully 
a minute not a word was spoken. Mad- 
den was the first to find his voice— 
tremulous with anger and hatred. 

“Please understand, Miss Shaw, that I 
am claiming the stock owner's ancient 
right to punish a detected thief accord- 
ing to his deserts. Joe Askins may be 


~—..wheedled into showing mercy, but | will 


not-—~You cannot save this fellow, and 
you endanger your own life by the at- 
tempt. Unless he surrenders instantly 
I shall tell my colored friend to fire.” 

“What do you propose doing with 
me?” queried Jack. 

“Really, I am surprised at such a 
question from a native Arkansan, whom 
one might reasonably suppose to be con- 
versant with our local customs. Did 
you never assist at a lynching?” 

“You forget that I am not like your- 
self, a survival of the worst element that 
ever cursed a law abiding and law re- 
specting population. But, do your 
worst. See? I am unarmed. Miss Min- 
nie, for God’s sake, ride home as quickly 
as you can!” 

A sullen splash came back, as East- 
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man sent his weapon whirling into the 
river. Madden’s face lighted with a 
sneering smile. 

“T counted on this,” he said. ‘Such 
self-sacrifice would be commendable in 
any one save a hog thief. Miss Shaw, 
we await your departure.” 

“Don't,” remarked the girl quietly, 
speaking for the first time. “I am Bill 
Shaw’s daughter, and this revolver—do 
you see it?—holds six charges. And 
your black devil can’t kill me quick 
enough to save you from the first of 
them. Now, IF you DARE!” 

“And possibly 7 may be allowed to 
sit into the game?” interposed a strange 
voice. “I am Larry Mason—just from 
Chicago, and a stranger to the amuse- 
ments in vogue in this interesting re- 
gion; but perhaps you will kindly par- 
don the intrusion.” 





CHAPTER XV. 
THE PASSING OF A CLOUD. 


Eastman’s shield was now two-fold, 
for the stranger had boldly thrown him- 
self before the very muzzle of the ex- 
convict’s gun. He held a revolver in 
either hand, but hanging carelessly at 
his sides, as though their owner knew 
that no shot, however speedy and well 
aimed, could avert the impending 
tragedy. His air was that of one who 
courts the coming of death and would 
not lift a finger to turn it aside. 

“Be sure of your aim, Sambo,” he 
said, ‘“‘since otherwise you will have 
scanty time for sending last farewells to 
your dear ones. But why this hitch in 
the proceedings ?”’ 

“T am afraid, Larry, that your coming 
sounded a discordant note in the other- 
wise universal harmony,” replied Charlie 
Mason—suddenly emerging from the 
cane. “I have held my Parker on that 
nigger’s left arm for the last five min- 
utes, but I guess Jeff can attend to him 
now. He has got a dead bead on the 
small of his back. Frank Madden, I 
shall give you six hours to get clear out 
of this region. Take your fellow assas- 


sin with you, but leave your guns. I 
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will have the officers on your trail as 
soon as yonder steam launch can carry 
information to a telegraph office. Its 
coming is timely, and I only hope there 
is a brace of deputy sheriffs on board. 
You are going, I see. That’s right. 
Now, Larry, just one word in your ear.” 

The brothers met on the verge of the 
stream, in full view of those who were 
watching from the approaching launch. 
The elder offered his hand, but the other 
made no responsive movement. 

“Don’t refuse me this, Larry,” (in 
earnest pleading).* ‘What I have wit- 
nessed in the last few minutes has told 
me more than you would have ever con- 
fessed. Life is worth the living, old boy, 
and I will never stand in your way, 
whether money is involved or—some- 
thing else. All the old score is settled 
and forgotten. For our angel mother’s 
sake, Larry, be a man among men. 
Face the world as bravely and unselfish- 
ly as you lately stood between Jack 
Eastman and death. Larry! Larry! I 
was proud of my brother, then, as never 
before in all our life together.” 

The repentant culprit nervously fin- 
gered the revolvers that he still grasped. 

“Charlie, can you guess why I am 
here again?” 

“I might. But let that matter rest. 
What is wrought in a moment of pas- 
sion cannot be undone, and one is not 
blamable for trying to prevent its conse- 
quences reverting on himself. In this 
case there are no consequences to 
evade; no incriminating evidences to be 
hidden. Don’t be afraid of Sheply. I 
suppose he has been hot on your trail; 
but he is one of the best and truest men 
on earth, and will befriend you as he 
has me. Give me those revolvers, Larry. 
Your hand, next. And it is for always?”’ 

“ Always, Charlie, as God is my 
judge.” 

The query and its answer: were 
spoken in a louder voice than the con- 
versation which had come before. They 
reached Jack Eastman’s ear, and he 
turned to the brothers with a flushed 
and happy face. 
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“This seems a moment fruitful in 
eternal compacts,’’ he laughed. ‘Won't 
you congratulate me, Charlie?” 

‘“‘No winner of untold treasure was 
ever better entitled to congratulations or 
more deserving of his good fortune. 
Miss Shaw, you and Jack must shake 


- hands with Larry, for his coming cer- 


tainly saved all of us trouble. It has 
been a glorious morning for us all, and 
if Sheply was only here —” 

“TI saw him, just now, on yonder 
launch that is landing among the wil- 
lows. Charlie, that man is a veritable 
bloodhound on a trail. I cannot meet 
him, now—and those others! Have 
mercy, brother, and let me go. Possi- 
bly—by the time you get back to the 
city —”’ 

Charlie Mason took his brother’s 
hands and gazed searchingly into his 
eyes—those transparent windows of the 
soul. 

“You are all right, old man,” he said. 
“Take care of yourself—for my sake.” 
Nothing more; and Larry Mason turned 
on his heel and hurried away. 


* * * ” * * 


Where the tangled willows were the 
thickest Sheply, in all the grandeur of 
his city attire, met the trio that were 
hastening to greet him. 

“My very dear friends,’ he said, 
grasping the hands of Minnie and Jack, 
“forgive me when I confess to having 
kept you two within the range of a field 
glass for the last twenty minutes. There 
is very ‘little to tell me—but I must 
have a promise that you will return 
these heartfelt congratulations if ‘an op- 
portunity ever offers. God bless you 
both! As for you, Mr. Smith, Mason, 
or whatever your name may be at the 
present moment, there are certain ex- 
planations to be made before we two can 
resume relations of perfect amity. I 
shall not censure you for sending me on 
a wild goose chase, since it was at your 
own expense, and it has gained for me 
more of happiness than commonly falls 
to the lot of mankind. But you must 
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explain the presence here of Larry 
Mason and the manner of your recent 
parting.” 

“Can’t you understand, Sheply? We 
will not conjecture upon the reason of 
his coming. Let that pass. But our 
mother, at her death, left Larry in my 
care and, God helping me, I will be true 
to the trust. He is truly repentant and 
I will not lay so much as a straw in the 
way of his future happiness. I have de- 
termined to take up your calling, Shep- 
ly; will you have me as a partner?” 

“With Bessie’s consent,” laughed the 
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trapper. ‘‘Miss Minnie, there are some 
ladies on the launch who will doubtless 
be glad to meet you, and I trust you 
will find it in your heart to invite them 
to the plantation for a few days. Jack, 
I have found her again! Can't you 
joy in my happiness? or is your own 
heart too full for friendly sympathy? 
And she is mine—married me on an 
hour’s notice, before we chartered a 
special train to follow Larry. O say, 
you—Mason, you infernal idiot!—you 
are burning sunshine. Off with you, to 
the launch and —and Lowise !”’ 


47? 9299999999999998: . 
, THE END. y 


GAME PROTECTION 


IN WISCONSIN. 


By GILES H. PUTNAM. 


VER since the year 1867, when the 
State Legislature enacted what 
we might call our first game laws, 

the statute books of Wisconsin have 
been as full of varied laws upon this 
subject as the different ideas of the re- 
spective Legislatures could make them 
and still remain within the somewhat 
doubtful bounds of consistency. The 
early legislators confined themselves 
mainly to prescribing the time zen we 
could hunt, and gave us from August 1 
to January 15 for deer,and from August 
20 to December 15 for the birds; while 
our lawmakers of later days have gradu- 
ally contracted and limited the time to 
the present short seasons. The history 
of the legislation upon this subject, with 
its many amendments, repeals and pa- 
tent inconsistencies, is very interesting, 
but—“‘ That is another story.” 

It was not until 1887 that the Legis- 
lature provided for the appointment of 
Jour game wardens by the Governor, 
and their duties were prescribed as be- 
ing to “bring or cause to be brought 
actions and proceedings in the name of 


the State of Wisconsin; to recover all 
fines and penalties and to punish all vio- 
lations of said statutes and to secure the 
enforcement of all statutes for the pres- 
ervation of fish and game.” In 1891, 
the above officers were dispensed with 
and a one-man office with the title of 
State Fish and Game Warden (with 
duties additional to those above) was 
created. Again, in 1897, the office of 
State Fish and Game Warden, as we 
now know it, was created, and all other 
agents disposed of. This act was quite 
comprehensive in its scope and gave the 
chief warden considerable latitude as to 
his movements and has been materially 
added to by subsequent Legislatures. 

It is evident, from thé testimony pro- 
duced by the varied acts of the different 
Legislatures, that there has been an 
honest and sincere endeavor upon their 
part to provide such legislation as they 
at the time thought best for the protec- 
tion of game, and this leads one natural- 
ly to the conclusion that there must 
have been a demand for such legislation 
from the people in general and an ack- 
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nowledged desire by them to have our 
game protected in some manner. 

Admitting that such legislation in its 
inception was honest and sincere, let us 
look to the results to see if its aim and 
spirit have been conscientiously carried 
out, and to what extent. In this respect 
I am reminded of a dog law which a 
Kentucky legislator wanted a lawyer to 
draft. ‘Well, what kind of a dog law 
do you wish to have?” said the lawyer. 
The lawmaker replied: ‘Well, I want 
a good, broad, safe Democratic dog law 
that will please my constituents and not 
interfere with the rights of the dog.” It 
seems to me, after an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the game laws of this State 
and their enforcement during the past 
15 years, that there has been a studied 
effort upon the part of the different men 
representing the fountain head of pro- 
tection to please their constituents and 
to not interfere too strongly in protect- 
ing Wisconsin fur, fin and feather. In 
the first place, men have been appointed 
to the office of Game Warden, whose 
particular qualification for it was none 
other than a sufficient political influence ; 
then, in the majority of cases, practical 
men have not been appointed to the 
chief wardenship and to the important 
positions of deputy wardens. No better 
illustration of this can I think of than 
in the enforcement of the law as regards 
the hunting of deer. The history of 
this has been that the deputy game war- 
dens have usually taken as the measure of 
their duty about a yard of some depot 
platform at some main shipping point or 
some important junction and watched 
the shipments, and in rare cases have 
they found violations of the law. And 
to what effect? Merely a confiscation 
of the deer—still giving the hunter an 
opportunity to return to the woods and 
get his quota of deer (as most violations 
have been in not putting the license tag 
upon the game). 

When the wardens have resorted to 
the woods, it has always been my ex- 
perience to find them in company with 
some local guide or hunter, who was 
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familiar with the woods (as well as being 
in sympathy with the hunters in them, 
and who are generally informed as to 
the coming of the guardians of the 
game) and they have generally found 
things as peaceful and law-abiding as a 
small boy after an overdose of slipper. 
In order to make their work effective, 
we must have men who are personally 
acquainted with the game regions, and 
there we find the wardens in about the 
same proportion we would expect to 
find fishermen in church on a warm, 
“fishy”? Sunday in June. Give us good, 
practical men who know where the 
game is and who are familiar with the 
methods now used to hunt the different 
kinds, and who do not carry the game 
law in one hand and the other behind 
their backs; men who will arrest not 
only the scrub hunters but the swell 
club man as well. Put in a man whom 
all hunters will respect because he 
knows, and there will be created a re- 
spect for our game laws that does not 
exist at the present time. 

The same is true with regard to our 
fish. We find the wardens watching the 
express companies for shipments, in- 
stead of getting at the source of the 
evil by capturing the men who use the 
net. Outside of the cities adjoining 
Lake Winnebago, we hear of no real 
activity upon the part of the wardens; 
while, to my knowledge, nets are boldly 
used upon other bodies of water within 
the State, and it should not require any 
Sherlock Holmes work upon their part 
to discover them. Wisconsin has as- 
suredly provided ample means and au- 
thority for something tangible to be ac- 
complished, and the fault lies within the 
warden's department that more results 
are not obtained. 

We have here a fine game country— 
once abundantly supplied with all kinds 
of game, which is being rapidly dimin- 
ished by extermination and settlement— 
and a system of game laws, with suffi- 
cient force, as to officers, authority and 
means, to accomplish something in the 
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way of protection—as the following let- 
ter to the writer amply attests: 


DEPARTMENT FOR THE PROTECTION OF FISH 
AND GAME. 


HENRY OVEBBECK, JR., State Warden. 





MADISON, WIs., May 6, 1902. 
To Giles H. Putnam, Esq., 
New London, Wis. : 
DEAR Sik: Total number of licenses issued 
during season of 1901 : 
Resident hunting licenses: 69,157 at 


Maisaends ocnckwensnccccee 241.30 
Non-resident deer and small game: 
227 at $25 each..... ............. 5,675.00 
Non-resident small game only: 205 
I scarchnescupecee: aXe 2,050.00 
— $69 966.30 





Receipts were about doub'e those for season of 
1900 
Warden force has been tripled, we now keep- 
ing 45 wardens under orders all the time. 
Balance on hand in hunting license fund, May 
21, 1901 (date of my appointment)........... $ 1,989.96 
Balance in same fund December 31, 1901........ 53,301.76 
No separate account kept for money used in 
protection of fish and water-fowl and that ex- 
pended for deer and upland birds. We have com- 
plete record, showing number of arrests made 
and cause of arrest. Also have complete. record 
of all work done by each warden, and if you 
come to Madison I will gladly furnish you with a 


- 
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copy of our report and you could pick out what 
parts of it you wish to. Our report is not pub- 
lished. The facts are these: We have twice as 
large a fund to work on this year and are keeping 
three times as many deputy wardens at work, and 
will have money to carry them all through the 
year around and a balance left over. We are do- 
ing all we can to protect our fish and game, and 
any complaint entered is looked after at once. 
We keep wardens on the go all the time, and I 
know that fish and game are being protected bet- 
ter today than ever before. 
C. D. NELson, Deputy. 

In conclusion, let me say that the 
frankness of the foregoing letter is ap- 
preciated. I do not wish to be under- 
stood as saying that there has not been 
an honest effort made to protect our 
game—for there certainly has been. 
Our present system is vastly better than 
no system at all. But is it as effective 
as it ought to be? I do not think so. 
It is my desire to give every earnest 
worker in the interest of game protec- 
tion fair treatment, and I do not believe 
I have gone beyond bounds that I can- 
not prove from my own experience and 
that of others. 

New London, Wisconsin. 


A FALLEN FOREST. 


After long years of wandering, far away.— 

Long, weary years in jostling crowds of men— 
Back to my favorite woodland haunts today, 

I have returned again. 


But here I find a desolated waste: 
The old primeval forest trees are low, 

And round their blackened trunks, by fire defaced, 
Rank briar and ivy grow. 


The shadeless streams are dry; the birds have flown; 
And winds untrammeled sigh o’er hill and moor: 
So Nature will, in language all her own, 
Our wanton ways deplore. 


Floridaville, New York. 


EvuGENE C. Dotson. 








A FOOT WASHING. 


By PEARL CAMPBELL. 


After that he poureth water into a basin and began to wash the disciples’ feet.—BIBLE. 


HE mountains and valleys of Ten- 
nessee have given to the world 
much that is unique and unusual. 

There are quaint characters among the 
old time plantation folk and quainter 
customs that are still observed by the 
people. Scattered among the rural dis- 
tricts of central and southern Tennessee 
are yet found little congregations of 
Primitive Baptists—offshoots of the 


larger and more progressive church. 


- These people, who have no publications 
of their own, who believe neither in an 
educated minister nor in Sunday 
schools, who send no missionaries to 
foreign lands and who banish from their 
bare little churches all musical instru- 
ments, twice-a year religiously observed 
the custom of foot washing. 

On a little rise of land, with a silver 
stream flowing by it and a spring of 
clear water not far distant, stands one of 
these little houses of worship, called by 
the members Mount Olivet. The syca- 
mores and beeches that fringe the 
stream cast no shadow over the church 
and the southern sun beats down upon 
it with remorseless heat. The exterior 
is bare and unpretentious. The church 
is furnished with rudely made seats and 
has at one end a slightly raised plat- 
form which could hardly be dignified by 
the name of pulpit. As in the olden 
time, the men who are called elders sit 
at one side and the women and girls on 
the other. The services begin with a 
hymn sung by the congregation—the 
rules of the church forbidding a choir. 
This is followed by a prayer and a ser- 
mon. The members then partake of 
the Sacrament. At the conclusion they 
sing again and the hymn chosen is usu- 
ally one describing the approaching 
ceremony. 

After an intermission, spent socially, 


they return to their seats and the min- 
ister reads and comments on the thir- 
teenth chapter of St. John, which is all 
the Biblical authority these people have. 
The cedarn buckets, that have previous- 
ly been filled at the spring, are now 
brought out and the water is poured into 
tin foot tubs. In accordance with the 
example set by the Saviour, the elders 
remove their coats and fasten a towel 
about their waists. The minister then 
kneels before an elder who has removed 
his shoes and stockings and, taking the 
bare feet in his hands, pours the water 
over them and dries them with the 
towel. The elders do the same for each 
other and for the minister—concluding 
with a hearty hand-shade. The cere- 
mony is repeated among the women. It 
is all done very quietly and with the ut- 
most reverence for the command en- 
joined in the 14th verse which reads: 
“If I then, your Lord and Master, have 
washed your feet; ye also ought to 
wash one another’s feet.” 

However strange the ceremony may 
appear in the eyes of others, there is an 
earnestness about these people which 
commands the respect of every one. 
The sect has never been a very large 
one, and, having no Sunday schools, is 
steadily losing members. Though the 
ceremony has been observed for so 
many years, it is still a notable event and 
the church and the open space before it 
are always crowded with the people, who 
come from far and near to witness it and 
who lounge in the shade, exchanging 
the news. Aside from the foot washing, 
Mount Olivet has a romantic interest, 
and many a girl of old Tennessee has 
listened for the first time to love's old, 
sweet story as she rode homeward with 
her attendant cavalier. 

Evansville, Wisconsin. ' 

















JUMPING MALLARDS. 


By C. WILL HAMILTON. 





2°T “WAS at an entertainment given by 

the Fencing Club that I first met 

Dutch. Neither of us were mem- 
bers; but, while I was there only out 
of idle curiosity, 1 am afraid he came 
with other and more sinister motives. 
By some means, he inveigled young 
Regnault, who is clever at fencing but 
quite raw with the broadswords, into a 
bout with the blades. - As might be ex- 
pected, the wide, circling cuts of the Ger- 
man, with their lightning-like changes 
of direction, proved puzzling for the 
Frenchman, and the result was the latter had some of the conceit, and most 
of the wind, knocked out of him. When the contest was over, I asked the 
young lady with whom I had been chatting, the name of the “conquering 
hero.” She replied in a stage whisper: ‘Baron Charles Rudolph Von Wasmer. 
Isn’t he splendid?” Then, glancing towards him, she continued: ‘Shall I 
introduce you? He is coming to give me a chance to offer congratulations.” 
I nodded, and when the big blonde fellow came awkwardly forward, my friend 
—greeting him with one of her sweetest smiles—told him how pleased she 
was to have him win, and introduced ‘“‘Mr. Wasmer.’’ He grinned pleasant 
ly—quite differently from the way he had when putting on the helmet for the 
broadsword contest — and we shook hands. Before, when I had noticed his 
grin, I had thought there was something very wicked, I might say almost 
fiendish, about it. When he had gone, I questioned the young lady; but, with 
a far-away look in her beautiful eyes, she replied that she ‘had not noticed 
anything peculiar in Mr. Wasmer’s smile;” in fact, considered it ‘‘ quite charming.” 

Some time elapsed before I again met Wasmer. One hot afternoon the fol- 
lowing summer, I happened into Meelic’s Restaurant, in quest of a cooling 
stein and a Sweitzer sandwich. The little tables were mostly filled, but a waiter 
led me to one at the side of the room where there was a vacant chair, and, 
when I was seated, I recognized the man opposite as Wasmer. He remem- 
bered me; we fell into conversation; and, before parting, found we had other 
tastes in common, besides a liking for beer and Swiss cheese. On my getting 
up to leave, he handed me a card which read: ‘‘Cuas. R. Wasmer, City Agent, 
Kaiserbrau.”’ 

How it came about that we went hunting together, I do not not now re- 
member; but one glorious October morning —all golden with autumn tints 
—found us on the back seats of a double rig, bowling along towards a fa- 
vorite resort. The front seats were occupied by the driver and a handsome 
brown spaniel, Curly, by name—the property of my companion, who insisted 
on calling him a Chesapeake Bay dog. After a drive that lasted a couple of 
hours, we came to the banks of a broad, shallow stream, near where it quit the 
hills to start on its aimless wanderings across the bottom lands towards the 
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great river. At the bridge, by which 
the road crossed the stream, the wagon 
was halted and we jumped out to pre- 
pare for action. This point was scarcely 
two miles in a direct line from the river, 
but following the stream, to its mouth, 
it was as far as a man could comfort- 
ably walk between dawn and dusk. 

Dutch’s costume was peculiar. After 
he had almost stripped, he put on a 
heavy woolen sweater that had the bot- 
tom doubled up, and made into pockets 
of various sizes. Next he put on a pair 
of big Mackintosh wading trousers, 
heavy enough to discourage an ordinary 
man from trying to walk, and when to 
this was added the weight of the ammu- 
nition and his much esteemed “ Krupp” 
10-bore, it made a load fora mule. I 
carried a 12-bore gun, wore light rubber 
hip waders and the usual dead-grass 
colored coat and hat. When we had 
filled our pockets with cartridges, and 
told the driver where to meet us at 
noon, we shouldered our guns and start- 
ed—Dutch walking on one side of the 
stream, and I on the other. 

For some distance below the bridge 
the banks were quite well-defined, but 
soon they grew marshy and the creek 
itself became choked with weeds, rushes 
and reeds, that seemed but a continua- 
tion of the tall, coarse marsh grass on 
either side. We walked slowly and si- 
lently along. Curly (who was out of 
sight) could only be located by the 
noiseless movement among the reeds. 
Suddenly there was a sharp “Yap!” a 
splash in the water, and, with loud 
quacks and much flapping of wings, a 
pair of mallards rose from among the 
sedges. As they flew past Dutch, he 
dropped one with either barrel. The 
report of the gun roused several more a 
hundred yards below. We crouched 
down in the grass to hide, and, after 
they had circled about to see what had 
disturbed them, they evidently decided 
there was no cause for alarm and came 
flying by, on their way back to the place 
from which they had risen. As they 
passed, I got a shot and dropped one. 


In the meantime, Curly, having retrieved 
his master’s ducks, came over to help 
find mine, which he did in short order, 
and, being out of sight when he picked 
it up, he sneaked over with the bird to 
his master, who, after he had quietly 
pocketed it, sent back the dog. Curly, 
the rogue, came back to me and made 
a great fuss hunting around, but soon 
his owner suggested that probably the 
bird was only slightly winged and we 
had better give up trying to find it—so 
we moved on. 

Before we had gone far, Curly gave an- 
other of his peculiar little yaps. Noise- 
lessly a large bird rose above the rushes 
and laboriously flew away. Dutch, who 
had raised his gun, lowered it with an 
exclamation of disgust and we watched 
the bird—a bittern—slowly soar up- 
wards without trying to stop him. Half 
a mile further on, the dog started quite 
a bunch of mallards, and as they passed 
over my head I dropped a pair. One 
that fell near my feet I picked up; the 
other, Curly got. But as he was in 
plain sight when he made off towards 
his master, a sharp command from me 
induced him to change his mind and he 
brought the duck, with as innocent a 
look in his big brown eyes as it was 
possible for a dog to assume, and an air 
that all but said, “Why, certainly, I 
hope that you did not for an instant sus- 
pect me of having any other inten- 
tions?’’ Nevertheless, the old rascal 
managed to steal the very next bird I 
killed. 

The place where we took our noon- 
day rest was on the south side ‘of a lit- 
tle hillock—an islet in the dead level of 
the bottoms. It was a pleasant little 
spot where there was soft turf, shaded 
by willow trees. The driver had un- 
hitched the horses and they quietly 
munched away, with their heads half 
hidden in the feed bags. When we had 
removed our hunting coats, Dutch 
sought out a convenient spot, opened 
the basket and we sat down to enjoy its 
contents. Meanwhile Curly and the 
driver had taken up positions on either 
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side and waited expectantly. The lunch, 
which had been prepared under Dutch’s 
personal supervision, was ample and 
varied. There were no less than four 
different kinds of sandwiches, two vari- 
eties of sausage, three sorts of cheese, 
with five ‘delicatessen’ and a long bot- 
tle of extra choice sour wine, labelled 
with an unpronounceable overture, and 
“heimer” for a finale. When it came 
time to sample the wine, Dutch filled a 
glass and passed it to me; then, pour- 
ing out one for himself, he bowed and 
we drank to each other’s health. When 
the glasses had been re-filled, he pro- 
posed the health of the. Emperor of 
Germany, and drank. As soon as he 
had finished, I offered as a toast, ‘‘The 
health of the Emperor William, King 
Edward, and our President —all true 
sportsmen!”” This took so well that 
Dutch, putting the bottle to his lips, 
gracefully elevated it and did not lower 
it until the last drop trickled down his 
throat. Then, with “ Hoch der Kaiser!” 
he threw the bottle far away into the 
stream. Curly started after it, but Dutch 
called him back with the remark : ‘‘ Nev- 
er mind, old boy, ’tis empty.” The 
driver, who had been helping himself 
most liberally to everything, as though 
he were a guest, evidently felt he had 
been cheated out of his portion of wine, 
and did not join in the laugh, but 
looked quite hurt. Curly, who was bet- 
ter trained, had .been too polite to in- 
trude, and sat a couple of yards away, 
watching us with eager eyes. 

“Dutch, is Curly an Irish water span- 
iel?’”’ I asked, jokingly. 

“No! haven’t I told you he is a Ches- 
apeake dog by ancestry, but German by 
birth?” 

“Oh, come! What’s that you’re giv- 
ing us?” 

“Tis true. My friend, Kremelberg, 
the German Consul in Baltimore, gave 
him to me when he was a little puppy, 
and he was born in the Consulate under 
the German flag. Irish? Nein. Sprech, 
Curly, fur etwas fleisch und zeige ihm 
das du Deutsch bist,” said our hero, 
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holding up a piece of cold roast beef. 
Curly gave a joyful yap and caught the 
coveted morsel in mid-air, when tossed 
to him. 

“Hein! What did I tell you? Doesn't 
he understand High German?” cried 
Dutch. 

When we had lit our pipes, I told the 
driver to bring our hunting coats, so we 
could see what we had shot. I took 
the ducks from my game pocket and 
laid them on the ground. “Ha! a very 
pretty pair—now, let’s see what I have,”’ 
said Dutch, and he began pulling birds 
from the various pockets of his sweater, 
smoothed their ruffled feathers, com- 
mented on their size, beauty and plump- 
ness, placed them in a row before him, 
smiled and said: ‘Well, I have done 
very well—much better than you, my 
friend. You should take lessons in 
shooting.” 

“Qh! it’s that rascally Curly that 
stole them—but what more could you 
expect from a German dog?” 

“Ach! What is that you say?” cried 
Dutch, becoming excited. 

‘“‘Hold on, Heidelberg! I did not as- 
sert the Rhine was full of mud. Be- 
sides, if you challenge me, I'll not 
choose shotguns or broadswords for 
weapons, but boxing gloves, and you 
know how I can use them,” I answered. 
Dutch may have remembered the story, 
for, with a smile, he changed the subject, 
and, picking up a drake, asked if I had 
ever seen a more beautiful green than 
the plumage on its head? ‘That was 
the first bird I brought down,” said he, 
‘“‘and it was a neat shot, even if I do say 
so myself.” Then, laying it to one side, 
he picked up another and continued: 
“That’s the drake you dropped near the 
willows. It was a splendid long shot, 
but I don’t believe the bird weighs as 
much as mine by several ounces” —and 
he handed it to me. So he went through 
the lot, telling the story of each, until 
all were sorted; when, taking some 
twine from his pocket, he cut off a 
couple of bits and, tossing one to me, 
with the other piece proceeded to tie his 
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ducks, which he had bunched, together. 
I did likewise and we gave them to the 
driver to put in the wagon. After 
smoking a little longer, we got up, 
pulled on our coats, re-filled our pockets 
with cartridges, told the driver where 
we would meet him, and moved on. 
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Out on its mirrorlike surface, at various 
points, were large flocks of ducks—but 
all quite out of range for a gunner on 
the shore. Every once in a while a 
bunch of birds would come sailing in, 
and, after making the circuit of the lake, 
alight at some favorite spot—leaving a 








‘* Qurly, being out of sight when he found my duck, promptly sneaked it over to his master.’’ 





We jumped several more bunches of 
mallards during the afternoon and to- 
wards evening came to a good-sized 
marshy lake, of which it might truly be 
said: 

‘Tis here the wild fowl most 
Do love to congregate.” 


long, shimmering wake behind them as 
they struck the water. 

Selecting suitable places, we concealed 
ourselves and waited. Soon a flock of 
blue-wing teal came scurrying by, so 
temptingly near that I dropped a couple. 
At the report of my gun, the birds rose 
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tions. A large flock of mallards passed 
like a battalion of winged silhouettes 
across the crimson clouds that curtained 
the purple west. Flocks of teal went 
skimming over the water—their wings 
fanning it into ripples—and, from the far 
end of the lake, some two dozen Canada 
geese arose, and, stringing out in line, 
started towards the river. Soon a couple 
of widgeon passed over Dutch, and he 
let go both barrels—downing one but 
missing the other. The one that dropped 
was only winged and Curly had a long 
and exciting swim before he got it. Af- 
ter a few more shots, it became too dark 
to aim, so we quit and struck out for the 
wagon, just as the moon began to show 
herself over the eastern hills. 

While we walked away from the lake, 
we had the full benefit of the concert 
that was just beginning. We could 
hear the ducks quacking, the coots 
cackling, innumerable frogs croaking, 
and, far off in the west, the regular 
honking of a large flock of geese that 
were seeking a resting place for the 
night. It almost seemed their evening 
Hymn to Peace and Rest. 

We found the wagon at the appointed 
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spot, and, after exchanging our waders 
and hunting coats for every-day apparel, 
we got in and started for town. It was 
late when we reached home, but we de- 
cided it would never do to go to bed 
without something to eat; so, after dis- 
posing of our hunting outfit and game, 
we had the driver take us around to 
Meelic’s Restaurant. Dutch told the 
white aproned waiter to bring tenderloin 
steak with mushrooms, lyonaise potatoes 
and a bottle of Pontet Canet. When we 
had satisfied our appetites, my com- 
panion called for the check, paid it, and, 
taking a little book from his pocket, be- 
gan to figure: ‘You paid for the rig. 
That was five dollars. I paid for the 
lunch—three forty. Half a dollar to 
the driver, and this check is two dollars 
and twenty cents. That makes six ten. 
You owe me fifty-five cents.” I handed 
him the change, and, when we had lit 
our pipes, we went out into the cool 
night air. We walked in silence until 
we reached our place of parting, when 
he stopped and said: 

‘Well, it has been a great day.” 

“Splendid!” 

“Auf wiedersehen.”’ 

“So long.” 


TWO PICTURES. 


A woods path, flecked with sun and shadow; 
Cool and fresh the morning air; 

The leaning oaks, with mosses laden, 

Entwined above a boy and maiden, 
Lingering ’mid the roses there. 


Il. 


A grove, o’erhung with fresh red roses; 
Cool and sweet the evening air; 

A calm around like Nature weeping ; 

The long, low shadows slowly creeping 
O’er an old man kneeling there. 


Gambier, Ohio, 


Exrroy L. FARQUHAR. 
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AFTERNOON IN THE WOODS. 


By JOHN DICKS HOWE. 


AVE you, my 
friend, ever 
taken your 

children to the woods 
for an outing? The 
chances are that you 
have been sticking to 
your business pretty 
closely—leaving your 
children at home day 
after day, week after 
week, to spend their time as best suit- 
ed their fancy, without once thinking 
how much they would appreciate an in- 
vitation to spend a day or even an af- 
ternoon in the woods with you. If you 
‘think your children are different from 
others in this respect, just take them on 
a trip of this kind once, and see how de- 
lighted and how happy they will be to 
accept the invitation when extended a 
second time. If you have no boy of 
your own, borrow one some day, take 
him into the woods, and see for yourself 
just how much fun you will both have. 
Give the lad an outing of this kind two 
or three times, and I'll wager a good 
deal that you will never want to witness 
a Saturday afternoon baseball game as 
long as you can induce a boy to go to 
the woods with you. Don’t push your- 
self to the front too rapidly, but let the 
boy take the lead. His quick eye will 
detect many things which might escape 
you, and you can better coach him 
when he aims too high or too low. 
When you see a rabbit, don’t forget the 
youngster in your excitement and knock 
Mr. Bunny over before the boy has had 
a chance to show you what he can do. 
He may miss him, but let the youngster 
have the first shot, any way, and if he 
scores a miss perhaps you can stop him 
before he gets out of range. 

If you can’t find any rabbits or other 





** May I go with you?” 


game, tack a piece of paper against a 
tree, and let the boy show you how 
close he can come to scoring a bull’s- 
eye. After he has fired two or three 
times, he may look at you and say, 
“Now, let’s see you beat that!” If 
you happen to be a crack shot, which of 
course you are, you may be able to get 
inside the boy’s ring, but if you happen 
to land on the outside, you'll have a 
mighty hard time to make that boy be- 
lieve that you did it purposely. It may 
be well at times to let the boy beat you 
—yjust to encourage him a little; but, no 
matter whether your intentions are good 
or-bad, the boy will always hold to the 
opinion that you would have driven 
every bullet into the bull’s-eye if you 
could only have done so. 

If you happen to notice a nest in a 
tree, don’t fire a charge of shot through 
it, to ascertain if there is anything in it, 
but let the boy climb the tree and see 
what’s in that nest. Should there hap- 
pen to be two or three eggs in the nest, 
don’t let the boy throw them out. Tell 
him to examine the eggs carefully, and 
when he gets home let him hunt 
through his books, show you what kind 
of eggs they were, and tell you how he 
learned so much about them. If the 
nest contains young, caution the boy not 
to disturb them, for the mother bird can 
take better care of them than you or 
the boy can. 

Don’t forget the dog on these trips, 
but remember that he’s out for fun and 
wants his share. Watch him closely 
when you come out of your den, with 
hunting clothes on and rifle in hand, 
and just see, for curiosity, if you can 
count how many times he will wag his 
tail before you get out of the yard. Tell 
him to go back, or tie him so that he 
can’t follow you, and you'll see one of 
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the worst disappointed dogs you ever 
laid eyes on. Show him your gun, pat 
him on the back, ask if he’d like to go 
with you, and then tell me a dog can’t 
talk. If you are to stay in the woods 
all day and you conclude to take a 
lunch along, don’t forget to ask your 
wife to put in something for your dog, 


- for he’ll get hungry and will appreciate 


a bite to eat as much as you will. If 
he happens to range a trifle farther than 
you intend he should, don’t lose your 
temper and give him a charge of shot 
because he failed to obey your com- 
mands. Remember that he doesn’t get 
into the fields every day, and that in his 
excitement he may not act just as you 
would have him do. Correct him when 
necessary, but under no circumstance 
should you lose your temper and put a 
load of shot in your foot that you in- 
tended for the dog’s hide. If it must 
be one or the other, put the foot in 
bandages and nurse it until it gets well. 

Teach your boy never to cock his 
gun until he is ready to fire it. If he 
hasn’t time to cock it, bring it to his 
shoulder and down the rabbit before 
he’s out of range, let the boy wait for 
another one. That is better than allow- 
ing him to carry his gun at full cock 
and taking chances of its going off 
every time some one happens to get 
near the muzzle. Teach him how to 
get over and under a fence when he’s 
hunting. A great many accidents hap- 
pen to boys who drag a gun along much 


A SEA 


I. 
A rollicking rover am I, 
And I make the waves my home; 
Adventure I ne’er pass by 
As the world I blithely roam. 
Though winds may gently sigh 
Or boisterous tempests roar, 
I fear no alarms 
In the Ocean’s arms: 
We are wedded forevermore. 


San Francisco, California. 
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as they would a fish pole or a log of 
wood, and a little instruction in this di- 
rection may keep your boy out of the 
hospital. On these trips it might be well 
to explain to the boy the difference be- 
tween drawing a coarse and a fine sight. 
Show him how you used to shut your 
eyes when you were a boy and fired 
your father’s gun the first time, and then 
show him how you do now. 

Don’t expect the lad to borrow an- 
other boy’s gun when he goes out with 
you, but get him one of his own, show 
him how to take it apart and put it 
together again, how to clean it after fir- 
ing, and how to take care of it when he 
reaches home. He may forget his les- 
sons at school, but he’ll never forget 
what you tell him about his gun. Do 
this, and he’ll love you just as much as 
he ever did his mother, and when you 
are in trouble, or have to lie in bed, sick, 
you will find he’s one of the best friends. 
you ever had. Don’t sit in a reserved seat 
at a ball game, leaving the boy at home, 
trying to devise some plan to spend the 
afternoon, but go straight home from 
the office, get the boy, take him and the 
dog into the fields or through the tim- 
ber, and the chances are he will remem- 
ber those happy days long after you 
have passed away and he has boys of 
his own. He will tell his children what 
fun he used to have on these trips, and 
they will be just as fresh in his memory 
then as they were the day after you and 
he enjoyed the outing. 


SONG. 


11. 
O! the Sea is a steadfast bride, 
But the heart must be strong to woo— 
Fearless, whate’er betide, 
Dauntless to dare and do! 
And if, in her cause, you die, 
Don’t sigh for the heartless shore; 
She'll find you a grave 
In a jewelled cave 
And she’ll mourn for you evermore. 


LEAVENWORTH MACNAB. 
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HELEN MARY PALMER 


LD man Treadwell sat 
humped up in his 
clumsy boat at the 

mouth of the bay that curved 
the lake shore and circled 
in its inmost crook the old 
log house, the potato patch, 
the stony pasture, and the stump strewn meadow that composed the Treadwell 
estate. 

“It’s goin’ to rain, Pop,” a full, lazy voice called across the water, “looks as 
‘twas goin’ to rain like hell. S'pose you're tryin’ to get samples of all the 
fish they is in the lake; so’s to run a good Ark, ef you have to start one.” 

“Shet up, Chet!” quavered the old man—but his, shoulders shook, as they 
always did in recognition of Chet’s wit. § 

“Chet’s a desp’rit humorsome cuss,” he used to let fall musingly to the group 
of loose-hung men tilted against the porch of the “Company” store. “Don’t 
know where he gets it, ef ’taint from his great-uncle Rastus; he was allays a 
master hand for joking. I know J never c’u’d tell a story ’thout missin’ o’ 
the p’int, no more than Elviry c’u’d drive a nail ’thout missin’ o’ the head.” He 
joined goodnaturedly in the laugh that followed Rad Smith’s emphatic, “Thet’s 
so, Deacon!” 

Nobe, his eldest son—his full name was Nobleton Castleton—shared his 
father’s admiration for Chet. “Might ‘a’ been most anythin’,” he was accus- 
tomed to say in latter years; ‘might ’a’ been a horse doctor to Malone—was a 
m-m-master hand with h-h-horses. He allays was the favorite an’ might ’a’ in- 
herited the hull d-d-d-durned estate when father died, ef he hedn’t tuk an’ 
gone off.” 

Tonight Chet was taking his ease in his ancestral halls: he lay at full length 
on the floor; his head protruding through an open door which had never 
attained the full completion of steps — the back door answering for all pur- 
poses of egress and ingress—and his bare feet stretching almost to the other 
end of the little entry. Nobe (for to this end had come the stately appella- 
tioh which had once suited the baby hero of his mother’s dreams) was on the 
back porch, crouched over a net which he was mending by the waning light. 
A thin wisp of straw-colored hair escaped from under his torn hat and rest- 
ed on his shoulders, or rather on his rounded back—for his scrawny neck 
sloped off into his long arms without an angle. When all the boys were go- 
ing to the war, five years before, Nobe had shambled into line too. His father 
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didn’t want him to; still, his blood 
stirred and he felt as if he must. It was 
a little hard when he was refused. 
“Physical disability,” the Board said. 
“Hedn’t shoulders enough to carry a 
musket,” the boys explained. So he 
went back to working the meagre farm 
and keeping house for “ Pop.” ‘‘ Mother” 
had died before the war, leaving with 
Nobe an abiding sense of loss; for, if 
Chet was his father’s favorite, there had 
always been a close, though scarcely 
acknowledged, tie betwixt the pale, 
withered little woman and her first-born. 
Far as Nobe—in common with life— 
had fallen short of her hopes, he re- 
minded her of the time when she had 
still dreamed dreams, and in the rare 


‘moments on the porch in the evening, 


her work at last done, or over the dying 
fire on winter nights when he lingered 
beside her and took her rough, worn 
fingers into his clasp, she found a balm 
that soothed the dull ache of her life. 

Deacon Treadwell meant well, but he 
was made of different stuff from the 
slender girl he had brought away from 
her Vermont hills. He missed her, of 
course, when she died. ‘‘Seems to me 
we hain’t hed a real good meal of vict- 
uals in a month,” he said querously to 
Nobe, after an inglorious attempt at pot- 
pie; ‘your mother c’u’dn’t be beat at 
pot-pie,” he reflected, “though she wa’n’t 
equal to my mother for short-cake. She 
oughtn’t to ’a’ died so soon,” he added, 
with increasing melancholy; “she wa’n’t 
to say old. When you boys marry, re- 
member, fust thing you want to look out 
for is a gcod physick.’ 

There was a daughter, who had staid 
at home the first year after her mother’s 
death. But Glory Ann was not domes- 
tic; the blood of some long-forgotten 
forbear must have tingled in her veins, 
making the monotonous round of house- 
hold drudgery unendurable. Excite- 
ment she must have, and, being a church 
member in good standing and, so, de- 
barred from tke dances and shows in 
which the unregenerate found diversion, 
she turned to camp meetings and funer- 


als. When camp-meeting week came 
round the family resigned themselves to 
a steady diet of cold beans and dough- 
nuts, or withered, leathery pie, while 
Glory Ann, her head with its crown of 
crisp, red hair thrown joyously back, 
stood rapt and blissful, pouring out her 
high, strong voice on the swinging tide 
of a favorite hymn. The funerals were 
worse—for they came oftener. Some 
subtle sense seemed to warn Glory Ann 
of the event, and, seizing her black hat 
and a pair of sable cotton gloves which 
always lay ready to her hand, she would 
set off—swinging down the long coun- 
try road through blowing dust or pelt- 
ing rain. “Another funeral, I s’pose,” 
her father used to say, shaking his head 
when he came in to find Nobe frying 
“meat” and peeling potatoes. 

‘‘Thet’s so, Father,’ Nobe would an- 
swer, “guess she ain’t never missed one 
sence I kin remember—every d-d-derned 
funeral inside of twenty miles.” 

Accordingly the change was not 
much felt when Glory Ann, yielding to 
the attractions of a factory town, went 
“down East,” where her energy stood 
her in good stead. 

So it was that, as the old man climbed 
the grassy slope from the water to the 
house, carrying his small string of trout, 
Nobe pushed aside the net and, going 
into the kitchen, began preparations for 
supper. Chet did not offer to help him; 
he still lay on the floor and occasionally 
threw out a criticism or a suggestion. It 
was understood in the family that this 
was Chet’s province. The old man 
went to the spring for a pail of water, 
while Nobe fried the fish. The air was 
fast growing chilly and the white fog 
was rising on the smooth, dark surface 
of the bay, curling up towards the shore 
in floating wreaths. The tall spruces 
on Buck Horn Point looked like spires 
piercing the dim, misty sky. Inside, 
Nobe, his limp hat pushed back a little 
from his face, went from “buttery” to 
stove, lighted by the feeble glare of a 
small kerosene lamp, while the fish siz- 
zled and sputtered in the frying pan..- 
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They had nearly finished their meal, 
when women’s voices were heard out- 
side. Nobe put down the dish he held 
and cast a hasty glance over the room: 
he picked up a dish towel and a pair of 
pants he had been going to mend. If 
he had. been Chet, he should have got 
away and put on his shoes. He looked 
at Chet reproachfully, but Chet didn’t 
seem to mind; he was sitting still and 
staring at the door. ‘He is the uncon- 
sarndest cuss,” thought Nobe with re- 
luctant admiration. 

“A-rre ye ready f’r visit’rs?” said a 
pleasant, purring voice, while a stout 
woman in a calico gown and sun bonnet 
blocked the doorway. 

“Come right in, Mrs. Mullin,” said 
the old man, advancing” “Come right 
in. I’m glad to see ye.” 

Mrs. Mullin stepped aside and waved 
a plump hand towards her companion: 
“Let me make yez acquainted with me 
fri’nd, Miss Isabella MacFee, who’s here 
on a visit fr’m Montreal,” said she, with 
a plain accent of pride. The visitor was 
a tall woman of majestic proportions: 
her broad shoulders and solid bulk were 
squeezed into a vivid green dress and 
across the bulging front a gold watch 
chain wandered. The apparition was 
brilliant and the Deacon bowed and 
hastened to drag forward a couple of 
chairs. 

“Guess Miss MacFee will hev to ex- 
cuse us,” he chirruped, while Chet sat 
silently observing and Nobe drew further 
back into the shadow. “ You know how 
*tis, Miss Mullin, with no wimmin folks 
in the house. Nobe does the best he 
knows how—but laws! aman can’t do 
much—do his best! 

“Hear till him, now! ain’t he purty 
manners?” — Mrs. Mullin nudged her 
companion as she took her seat: “Well, 
well, when the quality meet the compli- 
ments pass, as my mother used to say 
that’s dead and gone—God rest her 
sowl!” 

Miss MacFee’s aspect was stolid, 
but she evidently meant to be gracious, 
for she turned her small blue eyes upon 
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the old man and the astonishingly high, 
small voice which issued from her 
pursed lips was pitched in a tone of 
polite deprecation. ‘‘You’ve no call to 
make excuses, Mr. Treadwell,” said she. 
“It’s a tidy little place and ye’ve time 
enough before ye; it wants a bit redding 
up to make it the home ye ought to 
have.” , 

Chet nudged Nobe in the darkness 
and the old man gave a hasty glance in 
their direction as he answered: “Not 
so much time, Ma’am, as I wisht I hed. 
I’m gettin’ along—but I guess ’t I kin 
swing a axe with some of the young fel- 
lers yet,” he added, chuckling and bal- 
ancing his thin, narrow shoulders from 
side to side. 

“Git along wid yez! talkin’ about not 
havin’ all the time ye want,” put in Mrs. 
Mullin. ‘It’s the way the men all have 
here. The time they want, is time to 
sit an’ hol’ a fish-rod while the weeds is 
growin’. But ye’re not one o’ thim, 
Mr. Treadwell; ye’er pittaties an’ corn 
is allays hoed. I wisht I c’u’d say that 
same fur Mike. I’ve been thinkin’,” she 
continued, ‘‘ whilst I’ve been sittin’ here, 
that ’tw’u’d be a neighborly act fur to 
come in an’ clane ye up a bit; the win- 
dys nade washin’.” 

Nobe looked anxiously at the small 
panes; they were undeniably grimy. 
“Thanky, Mrs. Mullin, thanky!” said 
his father; “ye'll- be welcome when- 
ever ye chanst to come.” He rose with 
a shaky flourish and escorted his guests 
down the winding path. 

“Well, Pop,” said Chet, when his 
father returned, and, drawing off his 
boots, sat down with his feet on the 
oven door, “did she heft you?” The 
Deacon looked up enquiringly. “I 
mean, the lady from Montreal,” ex- 
plained Chet. ‘She weighed and meas- 
ured everything in here, from the press 
to the frying-pan—including me and 
Nobe no doubt. I thought mebbe she’d 
pick you up in one hand when she got 
you outside and heft you too—Did 
she?” 


“Shet up, Chet,” was the Deacon’s 
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answer—that being the formula for re- 


ply to Chet’s “foolishness.” But the 
father was rather relieved that he had to 
make no answer to Nobe, who climbed 
the steep stair that led to the attic with- 
out offering any comment. 

The next morning Chet had gone to 
the “Mounting” and Nobe and his 
father were just going into the corn- 
field, when Miss Isabella MacFee loomed 
in sight. “If I’m in the way, ye can 
tell me,” she piped in her high, genteel 
voice. “Mrs. Mullin c’u’dn’t come over 
this mornin’ an’ I’m tired o’ settin’ with 
me two hands in me lap, so I’ve come in 
her place.” 

Nobe would have liked to decline; he 
stood looking at her florid bulk, her 
small, shrewd eyes and copious yellow 
hair with aversion; but his father has- 
tened to assure her of their gratitude, 
and they left her in possession as they 
went on up the hill. 

Isabella watched them out of sight 
and then entered the low doorway. It 
was a poor looking place. “It’s not 
worth much,” she reflected, standing 
still and looking slowly about her; ‘but 
it might be made comfortable till the 
old man’s dead; that won’t be long—he’s 
no more nor a wisp of straw—and then 
I can sell it. The sons’d have to go— 
that biggest felly’d show fight in a min- 
nit. I’d have no one round under my 
feet.” She walked heavily to a window 
and looked out. “Matildy says the 
farm is worth something,” she thought. 
“T’d rather have ready money, but beg- 
gars can’t be choosers.” 

With this she went to work—first pin- 
ning up her petticoats and baring her 
massive arms. The cleaning-out was 
thorough: impelled by curiosity as well 
as by the house-cleaning instinct, the 
woman prodded into every corner. 
Lending the broom the length of her 
long arm, she even explored the chim- 
ney: there was a thud—something had 
fallen. Isabella pounced upon it: it was 
a stocking—a coarse, hand-knit sock, 
tied with a stout cord. Assuring her- 
self that there was no one in sight, she 
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loosened the string and examined the 
contents. As she had divined, it was 
money: five hundred dollars in silver 
and bills, besides a paper that seemed to 
be the deed of the farm. “ Zhat’s bet- 
ter,” she muttered, as she quickly re- 
tied the bundle and put it back on the 
ledge where it had been hidden. She 
set the room in order, skillfully conceal- 
ing any signs of too curious prowling in 
the recesses of bureau and press, and 
looked from the door. Yes, there was 
the old man coming down the hill 
alone; that was just what she wanted. 
She started up the fire and set the kettle 
on. 

“Come right in,” she said, smiling 
from the door. “Ye must be tired. 
Didn’t expect to find me here still, did 
e?” 

‘‘Didn’t know ez I’d hev any sich a 
good luck,” the Deacon responded gal- 
lantly. ‘‘My! ain’t we spruced up!” 

“I didn’t have time for more nor a 
lick and a promise,” she said, lifting the 
lid of the kettle. 

“Take all the time ye want —the 
more the better.” 

“Qh! that’s fine talk, but ye’d soon 

get tired of me—/ know what men 
are!”’ She tossed her head, and, step- 
ping into the buttery, brought out a 
glass and a spoon. “Now, tell me 
where the whiskey jug is, an’ I’ll make 
ye a sup o’ toddy that'll do ye more 
good than all the fine words I c’u’d gi’e 
ye.” 
“It’s on the shelf—lI'll git it down,” 
cried the Deacon; but Miss MacFee’s 
long arm had already found it (which 
was not so strange, considering that she 
had placed it on that spot herself half 
an hour before). The toddy was excel- 
lent, and, as the old man sipped it, he 
gazed at the woman sitting—big, florid 
and competent —in the rocking-chair 
opposite, and a sense of comfort stole 
over him. 

“Is it good?” asked Isabella, smiling. 

“Tip top,” he replied, with as know- 
ing a wink as he could muster. 
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“Ye'd ought to have one every day 
when ye come in tired with the work.” 
“Then you'd ought to stay and mix 
‘em for me.—Don’t see any other way.” 
“Me!” said Isabella, dropping her 
gaze, but managing to glance through 
the window that looked up the hill. 
“Yes, you,” persisted the Deacon, 
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glow, compounded of the toddy and the 
exciting sense of a secret understanding 
between himself and this undeniably 
fine woman. 

That night, after supper, Deacon 
Treadwell took out from the press the 
black coat he kept for funerals—the one 
the boys had bought for him when their 

















‘* Mrs. Mullin stepped aside and waved a plump hand towards her companion.”’ 





emboldened by the toddy and her em- 
barassment. “’Tain’t good for man to 
live alone—nor woman, neither.” 
“There’s yer son comin’,” said Isa- 
bella, and, rising more lightly than one 
would have expected from her bulk, she 
hurried out of the house and down the 
path—leaving the old man in a pleasant 


mother died—and, after carefully comb- 
ing up his thin locks above each ear, so 
that they nearly met on his bony crown, 
he set his hat on with unwonted care 
and walked down the path. 

Chet and Nobe looked after him and 
then at each other: “I shall get out,” 
said Chet, after a moment. “It’s jest 
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as well—time for me to be doing some- 
thing, any way. Guess he’s got a good 
‘physick’ all right, this time,” he added 
with a short laugh. 

“Poor father!” said Nobe, ‘guess he 
don’t sense what he’s gettin’ into. I 
allays mistrusted Matildy M-M-Mullin 
comin’ pokin’ her n-n nose into what 
didn’t belong to her.” 

“ She’s a good deal of a fool, but the 
other one’s worse,” said Chet, gloomily. 
They made no attempt to interfere, be- 
yond a few flings from the younger son, 
which drew the usual good-natured, 
“Shet up, Chet!” and in less than a 
fortnight the old man told them that he 
was going to marry Miss MacFee. The 
silence in which they received the news 
nettled him and he’began to bluster in a 
querulous tone. ‘Don’t know ez I’ve 
any call to tell ye; s'pose I’m my own 
master —” 

“When d’ you say you’re goin’ to be 
married?” interrupted Chet. 

“‘To—tomorrer,” stammered' his father, 
“leastways, I didn’t say so, but them is 
my intentions.” 

“Well, then, you’d better get all the 
good you can out of being your own 
master today, for you'll never have the 
chance again,” retorted Chet, as he 
swung out of the house. 

A letter came from Glory Ann to 
whom her father had written the news. 
“If ’t hed been a funeral,’ she wrote, 
“TI could ’a’ got away and come home 
and managed it—laying out and all— 
jest as well as not. But, the land knows, 
I dunno the first thing about weddin’s. 
So I guess it’s jest as well I should stay 
away.” 

Isabella had decided for a wedding 
trip; so a journey was planned to the 
western part of the State, where some 
distant cousins lived. “Might ez well 
visit,” said the Deacon, “ez pay out 
money for board bills.” Nobe, who had 
promised to stay until their return, 
watched his father’s preparations with 
pained, faithful eyes—very like those of 
the old shepherd dog, Major, who, scent- 
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ing departure, trotted about close at his 
master’s heels. 

When Nobe started out in the grey 
dawn of the Deacon’s wedding day, the 
cows were already gathered at the past- 
ure bars, and the old man, dressed in his 
black, mourning clothes, his coat pro- 
tected by a long grey linen duster and 
wearing a rusty black stove pipe hat, 
loomed up in the mist beside old Su- 
key’s dappled sides, milking with a fe- 
verish energy that bid fair to endanger 
the safety of the milk-pail. 

“Why, Father,” said Nobe, “what's 
got into you? You know I allays milk 
—and in your best clothes, too!” 

Before it was time for him to go, the 
old man drew Nobe aside: “I’ve took 
what money I hed with me, Nobe,” he 
said. “It’s in my wallet; but here’s the 
deed of the farm; guess I’d better leave 
it with you, in case anythin’ should hap- 
pen to me—you can’t trust them cars.” 

“The papers say they’re safer ‘an 
what a horse an’ wagon is,” said Nobe, 
soothingly. 

Nobe held the horse, while his father 
got into the buggy. He noticed that he 
was nervous and shaky and a hot anger 
against that scheming woman possessed 
him: he could not joke like Chet, who 
sang out from the porch, “Goodbye, 
Father! tell Birdie your orphan boy 
hopes she'll be good to you—might for- 
get and sling out that arm of hers and 
hurt you awful bad!” 

“Shet up, you Chet!” cried the shrill 
voice, and the buggy rattled away. 

They were married in the village 
where they took their train—much to 
the disappointment of Mrs. Matilda Mul- 
lin, who would dearly have liked a wed- 
ding at her house aud who had taken it 
for granted that her Montreal acquaint- 
ance was of her own faith. ‘Though 
well I knew she was naught but a blath- 
erin’ Scotch woman,” she used to add, 
when the Deacon’s adventure had be- 
come the property of the village gos- 
sips. The ceremony over, Mrs. Tread- 
well took the lead. It was a great many 
years since the old man had made his 
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one journey, and he knew nothing of 
the mysteries of tickets and baggage 
checks. 

“Give me the money,” said his wife. 
“Quick! give me the wallet; never mind 
taking it out—I want to get the tickets 
now.” She spoke imperiously, and he 
handed it over. Presently she joined 
him and they walked up and down the 
station platform, waiting for the train. A 
group of river drivers passed. ‘‘Tiens! 
La belle femme!” said one. Isabella 
bridled, and the bridegroom grinned 
with pleasure. ‘‘Hev ye got the wal- 
let safe?” he whispered. 

“Yes,” she said; “I’ve an inside pocket 
in my petticoat. How much is in it? 
It seemed heavy like.” 

“Yec’u’dn’t call it light—eggzackly,” 
he chuckled. “How much do ye think 
there is in it?” 

“Fifty?” said she, playing innocence. 

“Fifty! Guess again.” 

“A hunderd?” 

“You're cold!—ez the childern say.” 

“Two hunderd? Ye’re foolin’ me?” 

‘Double it an’ more, an’ ye’ll be near- 
er,” he said, swelling with pride. 

“Praised be the Saints!’’ thought Isa- 
bella. “I’ve got it all.” But what she 
. said was: “’Twas a lucky day that 
sent me intill the mount’ins to get a 
man like you. I’m particular, too. ’Tisn’t 
every man w'u’d suit me, even though 
he had a thousan’.” 

Her husband followed her into the 
car in a state of absolute bliss. He was 
a little shy of all these people and dis- 
posed to slide down on the cushioned 
seat as much out of sight as possible. 
But she sat up straight and big, and 
knew all about the tickets, and how to 
open the car windows, and which was 
the conductor. When the train boy 
came through, she made her husband 
buy something for her. They munched 
peanuts and ate bananas and he would 
have put his arm around her if it hadn't 
been that some of the passengers stared 
a good deal—especially a man who sat 
across the aisle. He wondered if “folks 
suspicioned they were on their weddin’ 
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tower.” At last the unwonted excite- 
ment and the early rising told upon 
him: he fell fast asleep, and, as he lay 
with his head thrown back and his 
mouth fallen open, showing the snags of 
half a-dozen teeth, Isabella exchanged a 
long look with the man across the aisle 
and then sat gazing straight ahead, with 
a cold, hard look on her stolid, pink- 
cheeked face. 

He slept until they reached the big 
city where they were to change cars, 
and woke to the bustle and roar of a 
great central station. It seemed like 
bedlam to him and he was glad to feel 
his wife’s arm guiding him through the 
pushing crowd. 

“You stay here,” she said, when they 
reached the waiting room and she had 
found an unoccupied bench. “I’m goin’ 
to see about my trunk.” 

“Sha’n’t I go?” he asked feebly; but 
she shook her head forcibly and he sat 
down again and watched her disappear 
through the wide doors. 

He watched those doors for half an 
hour patiently; then he became rest- 
less, and when an hour had passed he 
approached the news-dealer opposite— 
he thought him less formidable than the 
ticket-seller——- and began to tell his 
trouble. “Chuck it!” said that function- 
ary, after he had stammered on for five 
minutes. “Go an’ tell the cop.” 

After this rebuff, he went back to his 
seat and waited for another hour: he 
was afraid to leave, for fear she might 
come. Suddenly his thoughts fell upon 
his money: SHE HAD IT ALL! A cold 
sweat broke out on him and then he 
began to burn with rage. He got up 
and walked back and forth, muttering 
to himself. A policeman came saunter- 
ing into the room—that was what he 
wanted; he hurried to him and started 
to pour out his tale; but the people, 
who had been observing him, gathered 
around. The policeman took him by 
the arm—which alarmed him—and he 
perceived that these people were all 
looking at him curiously—especially a 
sly, long-haired man in a linen duster 
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and a fat woman in a dirty black dress. 
He dropped his voice; he made an he- 
roic effort, and the habit of decorous re- 
pression came to his aid. “P’r’aps I 
made a mistake,” he said. “I guess I'll 
look a little longer fust off, myself.” 

“Very well, sorr!” said the policeman. 
“But I'll kape an eye on yez”—and he 
winked to the crowd as he turned away, 
swinging his stick. 

The long: haired man drew near. “ Did 
I understand you to say your wife had 
gone off?” he asked. 

“No; yes—I dunno?” the old man 
stammered, helplessly — slinking past 
him and hurrying out of the room. He 
walked wearily through the station, 
searching from end to end. Once he 
caught a glimpse of a stout woman in 
the distance and thought it was she. In 
his joy he blamed himself for his sus- 
picions, and was hastening towards her, 
trying to frame excuses, when the 
woman turned and showed him the face 
of a stranger. He had eaten no sup- 
per: the fatigue and excitement had 
made him haggard and every one stared 
at him. There were too many people. 
If he could only get home! He slipped 
away into a corner and counted the lit- 
tle money he had in his pockets. Then 
he ventured to the ticket office, and, 
with his heart in his mouth, asked the 
price of a ticket to the town he had left 
that morning. He had enough—just 
enough. He was so glad that he began 
to tell the ticket-seller; but a man jost- 
led him aside. He should have to walk 
up home from the cars—but that was 
nothing. He didn’t mind a tramp over 
his own country roads. Perhaps he 
could get a lift, too. People knew him 
there—*“ Deacon Treadwell”—it wasn’t 
like this, where news-boys jeered at you 
and every one stared. He bought the 
ticket and learned when the train left. 
It was not until after midnight; so he 
hunted for a bench near the waiting- 
room door and sat down patiently. “Let 
her go!” he thought, with new courage, 
since he was headed now for home. 
“Of course, folks will talk—well, let 
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them! Nobe won’t talk—Nobe won't 
ask no questions.” Nobe seemed a ten- 
der haven of rest to the worn old 
man. He longed to be sitting on the 
kitchen steps, watching the lank, awk- 
ward figure pottering about inside. He 
was homesick for the lake, and the lap 
of the waves on the sides of his old 
boat sounded sweetly in his ears. He 
could hear the rustle of the lily pads, as 
he floated softly up to his favorite fish- 
ing hole that lay deep and dark and 
still under the shadow of the moss- 
grown rocks: “the Deacon’s pork bar- 
rel” they used to call it, and many a 
big, shining fellow he had coaxed out of 
its cool depths. 

A bell clanged and roused him from 
his revery. “What a derned old fool I’ve 
bin!” he muttered—bringing his gnarled 
fist down on the arm of the settee. The 
limp woman dozing at the other end in 
a chaos of bags and bundles, with her 
hat tipped awry over one ear, waked 
with a start and stared at him. 

The wanderer reached home in the 
early morning: a little breeze rippled 
the blue waters of the bay; the meadow 
lay glistening in the dew; the cows 
lowed as they wound slowly down the 
path along the brook—and there was 
Nobe just opening the kitchen door. 
“Why, Father!” he cried, “that you?” 

“Yes, it’s me,” said Deacon Tread- 
well. “I’m pretty well tuckered out, 
Nobe.” He looked up weakly. 

‘‘Come right in, Father,” said Nobe. 
“T'll get you some breakfast.” 

“I’ve been a derned fool —” he be- 
gan. 

“Who cares, Father?” said Nobe, 
cheerfully. ‘Don’t ye t-t-talk tell ye’ve 
hed somethin’ to eat.” 

So the old man sat and watched him 
as he had dreamed of doing, while the 
familiar, lop-sided figure moved awk- 
wardly about the stove, and presently 
he was comforted with hot coffee and 
fried “meat,” and, while Nobe baked 
pancakes and brought them to him— 
shambling back and forth with the 
spider in his hand—he told his story. 
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“I wisht thet money wuz in your 
han’s—whar it ought to be,” he said, 
wiping away a tear. “I wisht I'd ’a’ 
spent more on your mother, Nobe. She 
wanted a silk dress—wisht she'd ’a’ hed 
it.” (His face was working). “Ye've got 
the deed of the farm, any way,” he add- 
ed, “‘an’ I’m derned ef I don’t make the 
farm pay yit! We can do it atween 
us. I’m a-goin’ to give up mopin’ an’ 
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foolin’ away my time. 
Chet is?” 

“T dunno,” said Nobe, “but I reckon 
I kin ff-fin’ him. Don’t ye worry, 
Father; get all straightened out again; 
wouldn’t nobody know there’d bin a 
weddin’ in the fambly. Marriage is a 
nonnerable estate—the Bible says so— 
but, ez fur forth ez I’ve seen, marriage is 
too d-d-d-derned expensive!” 

Plattsburg, New York. 


Where ye s’pose 


BRONCO. 





(Being a Tribute to C. M. Russell, Montana’s Cowboy Artist ) 











E was but a greeny striplin’ when he come 

out West to hustle— 

(I’m referrin’ to our famous friend, the cowboy 
artist, Russell.) 

My! but he kin picter hosses: not them thor- 
oughbreds, you know, 

What kin bust all sorts of records at a fancy 
trottin’ show; 

But the buckin’ Western bronco — a pecooliar 
little beast, 

That’ll pitch an’ kick till Gabr’el blows his trum- 

pet in the East. 


An’ Injuns !—Livin’, breathin’ bucks—he paints ’em while you wait; 
Better Injuns, too, than ever raised a scalp or roped a freight; 

But he ain’t no good on white folks of the cuff an’ collar kind— 
Says he ain’t stuck on their make-up, an’ their trail is hard to find— 
But, for Western folks an’ fixin’s, Cooper’s ‘Leatherstockin’ Tales,” 
As compared with Charlie’s paintin’s, ain’t a patch on Charlie’s sails. 


He once painted me a picter of an Injun, hossed an’ heeled, 
Up a-straddle of his mustang, totin’ of his lance an’ shield; 
Right above my bunk I nailed it, hard an’ fast agin the wall, 
Where the brightest of the moonshine always makes a p’int to fall; 
An’ I sometimes fail to notice that the midnight hour has struck— 
Jest a-layin’ there an’ watchin’ that ’ar cusséd bronco buck! 

Chelan, Washington. CuHESTER G. RIDEOUT. 











THE WOODPECKER. 





Clear and sharp I hear him tap 
On the walnut tree: 

Coat of drab and scarlet -cap— 
Handsome fellow, he! 


Be the weather wet or warm, 
Cares he not a whit: 

Icy cold or winter storm— 
Takes no heed of it. 


Drumming on, all times o’ year— 
Royal Yankee blood— 
Bound to get a living here, 
Working in the wood. 
Floridaville, N. Y. EUGENE C. DoLson. 
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OUR PIONEER ORNITHOLOGIST. 





Alexander Wilson may be justly 
termed the Pioneer of American Orni- 
thology—the man who gave the /jirst 
real up-lift to the study of American 
birds; and his monumental work on the 
birds of North America stands today as 
a priceless memento of the man and the 
trying circumstances under which it was 
achieved. He was undoubtedly the 
most faithful and conscientious bird stu- 
dent this or any other country has ever 
known. He toiled and struggled in his 
great undertaking against difficulties 
which would surely have discouraged a 
less determined spirit. In tramping 
across the trackless, unsettled country 
(for every reader of history knows that 
when Wilson began his great work, in 
1804, that even New England was al- 
most a virgin wilderness), he did so 
solely from a pure love of the feathered 
creatures which he so faithfully de- 
scribed, and without prospect of future 


-leaped ahead of him in point of senti- 





fame. No material for a book was ever 
obtained under greater hardships and in 
the face of greater danger than that 
which went into Wilson’s “American 
Ornithology.” No one had preceded 
him in his undertaking, and there was 
no book of any value on American 
birds to guide him: all was strange and 
new to him, since the works on Euro- 
pean birds were of but little service in 
this country. He had to depend solely 
on his own resources. How well he 
succeeded, from an ornithological stand- 
point, his ‘‘American Ornithology” in- 
disputably attests—although, for some 
unknown reason, the American people, 
and especially students of bird-life, have 
never accorded Wilson the fame he 
really deserves. Audubon, following 
close in the foot-steps of Wilson, 
through some strange freak of Fate has 


ment. Wilson was about finishing up 
his work, when Audubon began to 
gather material for a similiar book, and 
at one time there was some rivalry and 
much jealousy between the two shining 
lights of ornithology. I think an im- 
partial comparison of the two men— 
their work and the conditions under 
which they labored—will show beyond 
dispute that the work of Wilson was the 
more accurate and thorough and was 
achieved under difficulties unknown to 
Audubon. However fickle sentiment 
may be, the fact cannot be denied that 
Alexander Wilson stands pre-emminent 
as the first vea/ student of North Ameri- 
can birds, and that his whole heart and 
soul were in the work is shown by al} 
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of his private letters and by the difficul- 
ties he faced and the obstacles he over- 
came. 

William Bartram, a botanist of much 
repute in his time and one of Wilson’s 
truest friends, had studied bird-life to 
some extent, but his observations were 
only local and confined chiefly to the 
vicinity of his own home. Bartram was 
Wilson’s chief advisor and critic, and 
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son’s condition and his disposition when 
he landed in this country: “On July 
14, 1794—ten years after that moment- 
ous period of American history, the 
Revolutionary War—a man landed at 
New Castle, Delaware, fresh from the 
brambled hills of Scotland. A stranger 
in a strange land, with not a penny in 
his pocket; with but few acquaintances 





in the New World, and those few widely 





ALEXANDER WILSON, 


Specially engraved for Sports AFrretp from the original plate in Sir William Jardine’s 


“Naturalist’s Library”: 


Edinburgh ; 1843. 





the counsel and encouragement of this 
cultured gentleman no doubt contributed 
much to the inspiration and success of 
my hero and helped him over many a 
rough place. 

When Wilson reached this country, 
his future outlook was anything but 
bright. I quote the following passage 
from my memoir of Wilson, published a 
few years ago, to give an idea of Wil- 


separated and dwelling in sparsely set- 
tled counties, hundreds of miles apart.. 
Known in his native country as a 
weaver, peddler and a poet; generous. 
hearted and ambitious; of a restless and 
unsatisfied nature, ever longing for un- 
known heights and seeking and hoping 
for fame; impatient, disappointed and 
disgusted with his own opportunities. 
and the affairs of his native country— 
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which had just begun to be affected by 
that pestilence of France, the French 
Revolution—he joined the flood of emi- 
gration to the New World. * * * 
Happy in his release from a country 
which he considered enslaved by the 
aristocracy of wealth, and experiencing 
the delights and interest produced by 
‘the scenes and customs of an unfamiliar 
land, he looked on his arrival in this 
country as the beginning of a brighter 
and better state of existence. With his 
gun as his only companion, he set out 
on foot in the direction of Philadelphia. 
The first bird to attract his attention as 
he entered the Delaware forest was a 
red-headed woodpecker, which he shot, 
and thought it the most beautiful bird 
he had ever seen. Afterwards he used 
to speak with delight of the impressions 
with which he beheld that first bird, 
and other incidents of his first tramp 
through the Delaware forests.” 

Whether this little incident regarding 
the woodpecker had anything to do with 
directing the genius of Wilson or not, 
the reader must decide for himself. To 
many it will seem prophetic. At any 
rate, the lonely wanderer in the Dela- 
ware forests, who shot a red headed 
woodpecker in July of 1794 and thought 
it the most beautiful bird he had ever 
seen, later became their most faithful 
biographer. Wilson was the son of 
poor parents who could only afford to 
him the rudiments of a common school 
education, but through his studious and 
persevering character he eliminated 
many of the deficiencies of his educa- 
tion, and in 1797 we find him teaching 
the Union School at Gray’s Ferry on 
the Schuylkill. At this time he had not 
thought of the great work he was soon 
to begin with such ambitious longings: 
it was not until 1804 that he decided to 
devote his entire time to the pursuits of 
a naturalist. In a letter to his friend 
Mr. Lawson, under date of March 12, 
1804, he writes: ‘Iam most earnestly 
bent on pursuing my plan of making a 


collection of all the birds in this part of 


North America. Now,I don’t want you 


to throw cold water, as Shakespeare 
says, on this notion, quixotic as it may 
appear. I have been so long accustomed 
to the building of airy castles and brain 
wind-mills that it has become one of my 
earthly comforts—a sort of rough bone 
that amuses me when sated with the 
dull drudgeries of life.” 


In September, 1808—four years after . 


his resolve to become an ornithologist— 
the first volume of the ‘‘ American Orni- 
thology” was given to the public. 

Of course, considering the nomencla- 
ture in use today and our present knowl- 
edge of bird life (which has been vastly 
increased and corrected since Wilson’s 
day), his work cannot be used as a text- 
book ; it only remains as a priceless orni- 
thological relic and as a monument to a 
genius of a bygone age. 

Many great bird students since Wil- 
son’s time have appeared and passed 
away—Audubon, Bonaparte, Swainson, 
Richardson, Nuttall and Coues—and 
Elliot and Allen, Brewster and Chap- 
man and others are with us now, and a// 
have pointed with pride to Alexander 
Wilson as the Father of American Orni- 
thology, as the author of the first- great 
work on American birds. He set the 
example; others have followed; he gave 
the first impetus in this country to a 
pursuit, which to follow is one of the 
greatest of life’s pleasures to those who 
love the feathered folk. Every American 
ornithologist loves and honors the name 
of Alexander Wilson. In his time his 
“American Ornithology” was, without 
question, the most extensive, the most 
complete, and in every way far superior 
to anything of its kind; and, though his 
books are not used today, it would be a 
comfort and a pleasure to him could he 
know that his labor was not lost; that 
he cut the first path through the wilder- 
ness of American ornithology, and that 
today thousands of enthusiastic bird- 
lovers are following in his footsteps. 

Morris Browninc RICE. 





“THE Poisonous Snakes of the South- 
west” begins in our next issue. 
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NATURAL 
A GARDEN HERMIT. 





In a hot, glaring day he may be found 
snugly ensconced in the coolest, darkest 
retreat of the garden, perhaps under the 
overhanging arch of a rhubarb leaf, pos- 
sibly in the cavernous depths of a piece 
of disused drain pipe, or it may be in an 
old cold frame or in some nook under 
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shadows of evening steal in and take 
possession of the garden. Then the 
hermit issues forth and briskly recon- 
noitres his surroundings. Pleasure is 
combined with business, for this is the 
hour of foraging for his evening meal, 
and the quest takes him even to the 
doorsteps of the house and the paths of 
the lawn. Insects are numerous at this 
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‘* As the sun sinks below the apple-tree boughs, the hermit issues forth and 
briskly reconnoitres his swrrowndings.”’ 





the back porch. Very likely he has 
burrowed a hole in the cool earth, and 
backed down into it until only his beau- 
tiful eyes are left uncovered. You may 
search in vain for him at such a time, 
for he knows his garden better than you 
who own it. 

But wait till the sun sinks below the 
apple-tree boughs, and the cool, moist 


hour, and the lightning-like thrusts of 
the batrachian’s tongue lance are mar- 
vellously sure. Not always do we know 
our friends. They come at unlooked-for 
times, in unthought-of places, and in un- 
welcome disguises. The farmer kills the 
bird which seeks for insects among his 
sprouting corn, the amateur floriculturist 
destroys the lady-bug which is keeping 
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his plants free from aphides, and in the 
same way many gardeners wage war 
against the batrachian hermits that seek 
to do them good. To kill a toad was 
once almost considered a virtuous ac- 
tion; he would bite, bewitch, cover you 
with warts; he was venomous, spiteful, 
and had long and fearfully sharp teeth; 
he would lurk in dark and out-of-the- 
way places and spring out at you with 
the fury of a mad dog. No wonder he 
was harried and killed by the supersti- 
tious, who regarded their superstition as 
knowledge. 

With other progress came a more just 
conception of the batrachian’s useful- 
ness. It was discovered that he had no 
teeth; that he subsisted entirely upon 
the insect enemies of the garden; that, 
instead of being spiteful, he was shy and 
gentle, coming out mainly at nights to 
do his foraging. Enlightened gardeners 
began to welcome and protect him as a 
benefactor, until now in France and Eng- 
land he has grown to have a market 
value. Even more than the birds, he is 
the gardener’s friend, for he exacts no 
heavy toll of fruit for his services. 

The toad propagates in the same way 
as the frog, depositing its spawn in the 
shallow ditches and puddles of rain- 
water early in the spring. The eggs 
differ from those of the frog—being de- 
posited in long, rope-like masses instead 
of patches. The hatching process is the 
same as in the case of the frog, and so 
is the development of the tadpole into 
the perfect toad. As the spawn is us- 
ually placed in the first convenient shal- 
low water (which is apt to be some 
roadside ditch or rain puddle that soon 
dries up), very few tadpoles ever reach 
perfect toaddom. In these little rain 
puddles they can be seen ahout the Ist 


. of June by the million, and would soon 


overrun the land, were it not for the dry- 
ing of the ponds and the greediness with 
which they are devoured by the farm 
poultry and many wild birds. When, 
however, the embryo toad passes suc- 
cessfully into the mature state, he differs 
entirely from the frog in one particular: 
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he is not amphibious, but is exclusively 
an air-breathing reptile. Though sim- 
ilar in some respects, there are essential 
differences between the frog and toad. 
The garden recluse has not the soft and 
moist feeling of the frog, but is rough, 
hard, and dry to the touch. The reason 
of this is that underneath the skin of 
the toad there is a hard coating that 
will effervesce with acids, showing its 
earthy nature. The use of this cover- 
ing is to absorb and retain fluids for a 
great length of time. In this respect 
the toad is quite unlike the frog, which 
gives off its moisture on the least hand- 
ling, and hence must have a source of 
immediate supply. But the toad makes 
his home in gardens and fields, often at 
a great distance from water, and has to 
treasure up his supply and wait for the 
falling of the dew or rain to renew it. 
Hence he protects himself from the heat 
of the sun by crawling under some old 
stump or log; or if these are not handy, 
as in. gardens, he scoops out a hole un- 
der some root or in a hill of potatoes or 
corn, and crawls into it backwards, and 
there remains during the heat of the 
day, for he cannot long endure a hot, 
dry atmosphere. The dry earth would 
soon absorb all of his moisture had not 
Nature provided him with a protection 
in the earthy covering which is especial- 
ly adapted to prevent evaporation. Put 
a frog in a hole of dry earth, and he 
would give out moisture from his body, 
and come out covered with mud; but 
the toad shakes the dry earth from his 
skin at the first jump. The form of the 
toad resembles that of the frog, but is 
more thick and clumsy, and the hind- 
legs are generally short, so that the 
species rather crawl than jump; some of 
them, indeed, are not known to leap at 
all. The skin is warty, and the warts or 
tubercles produce a milky exudation 
which, in some species, is fetid. The 
mouth is wholly destitute of teeth. The 
eyes are remarkably beautiful. 

The manner in which the toad catches 
its prey is curious. The tongue is ad- 
justed to the mouth with reference to 
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this operation, and is like a long sharp 
lance with a barb at the point. The 
root of the tongue is attached to the 
front part of the lower jaw, and is fold- 
ed backward, pointing down the throat. 
The toad will slowly crawl toward his 
victim, or wait until it comes within an 
inch or so, and then like a flash the vic- 
tim is transfixed on his sharp tongue 
and thrown into the throat as it is folded 
back to its place. To watch a toad 
“hunting for his supper” is a revelation 
in celerity and accuracy. There is never 
any mistake, never any miscalculation of 
distance. No matter how swiftly the 
insect may be circling or doubling, when 
it ventures within reach and the lance 
flashes out, there is no question of the 
result. The eye and tongue work to- 
gether in perfect harmony, and with 
such lightning like swiftness that the be- 
holder is left to conjecture the details. 
He sees the insect approach, and ob- 
serves that it is a captive, that is all. 

The toad is easily domesticated, and 
soon seems perfectly conscious that he is 
one of the family and entitled to special 
privileges. If carried to a remote part 
of the garden, he is sure to be back at 
the kitchen door next morning, waiting 
for admission. He is inordinately fond 
of having his back stroked, and will re- 
main quietly in one hand and take his 
food from the other, provided a leaf is 
placed on the hand that holds him. 
Without this precaution the warmth of 
the human skin evidently annoys the 
cold batrachian. Few things seem to 
please him more than being placed upon 
a table in the evening when the lamp is 
lighted. Then with the greatest confi- 
dence he will look around with gleam- 
ing eyes, and when an insect approaches 
within reach will snap it in with evident 
relish and satisfaction. 

To a very limited extent the toad is 
poisonous, though not enough so to 
make him dangerous, or even disagree- 
able. .If examined carefully, two little 
bean-shaped protuberances will be no- 
ticed on each side of the back part of 
the head; if these be slightly pressed, 
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the toad will eject a whitish, acrid fluid, 
which has an irritating influence when it 
touches any quick flesh. If the hands 
are free from any cracks or broken skin, 
the toad can be handled with impunity; 
but if there is a sore or fresh abrasion 
of the skin, it will become painfully in- 
flamed; and care must be taken not to 
let any of the fluid get into the eyes, as 
there might be danger of permanent in- 
jury. It is owing to the ejection of this 
fluid that the dog, when he picks up a 
toad, drops him instantly and tries to 
rub his lips and tongue, as. though 
something very disagreeable had gotten 
on them; but no serious harm ever 
comes of it. Some have declared that 
the toad secretes this acrid substance 
over the entire body, but observation 
leads to a different conclusion. If care- 
fully handled, keeping the hand clear of 
the head, no moisture will be felt, nor 
any irritating influences. In view of 
these facts, a toad can hardly be called 
venomous; the extent of his offending 
amounts only to this, that he applies an 
irritant to those who give him a rough 
handling. It is surprising how generally 
and positively this mistaken notion of 
the toad prevailed even among men of 
the greatest carefulness of observation, 
as when Shakespeare sets his witches in 
“Macbeth” to compounding their diabol- 
ical cauldron, and the poor toad is made 
to head the list of poisonous ingredients, 

Besides the common toad, found in 
most countries, there is the natter-jack, 
which is occasionally seen in the vi- 
cinity of the sea. It resembles the com- 
mon toad, but is of a yellowish-brown 
color, clouded with dull olive, a bright 
yellow line passing along the middle of 
the back. It never hops, and its motion 
is more like walking or running than the 
ordinary toad. A few other species be- 
long to various parts of America. Some 
of those found in tropical countries at- 
tain a very large size, and exhibit pro- 
tuberances of various kinds, far exceed- 
ing in size the warty excrescences of the 
common toad.—Frank H. Sweet in Our 
Animal Friends. 
































GAME IN KANSAS. 





The days of big game are for ever 
gone from Kansas. Occasionally a few 
stray antelope cross the water courses 
of the northwestern part of the State, 
but the grazing of enormous herds of 
antelope and buffalo is a thing of the 
past. A well dressed coyote skin at 
one farmhouse and another, and the ap- 
pearance of some man in town with 6 or 
8 young wolf pelts, for bounty, occurs 
often enough to justify one in saying 
that there is still some wolf hunting in 
the State; but the period when the 
wolf outnumbered the inhabitants 10 to 
1 is also a thing of the past. Time was 
when the writer could stand on her 
front veranda and take a random pop in 
the moonlight at five cotton-tails, who 
would be indulging in a fine game of 
“puss in the corner” on the snowy 
lawn. Last winter she tramped 7 miles, 
and saw nothing but one old tough 
crow standing out in a field, wondering 
when corn time would come again. The 
best way to hunt the rabbit is to go out 
in a farm wagon, just after a snow, and 
drive from clump to clump of buck- 
brush and gooseberry. The little ani- 
mals do not scare readily at wagon and 
horses, and remain crouched under the 
edge of the bushes. One can some- 
times shoot 8 or 10 in a forenoon. 


Long ago quail and prairie chicken 
were so numerous that it seemed as 
though the world might well have been 
invited in for a month’s hunt, but the 
latter bird became almost extinct in the 
State and the former alarmingly scarce. 
Then the State passed, and put into ef- 
fect, a law relative to these two birds, to 
last for 5 years, and now both have 
multiplied to such an extent as to be 
considered among the most important 
shooting with Kansas hunters. There 
is still good squirrel hunting along the 
rivers and creeks. This is a favorite 
form of sport with both ladies and 
gentlemen, and Brer Bushytail is liable 
to be exterminated, unless the State 
takes some steps to protect him, as is 
done in some of the large wooded tracts 
in the East. 

Duck and goose shooting in season is 
very good, though not by any means 
what it is in the lake regions. Kansas 
may be the Banner State, but she isn’t 
up to the mark on water scenery. There 
is no lack for long, sinuous rivers, creeks 
and branches that one can slice off with , 
a knife and serve up in solid form, they 
are so muddy; but there are few lakes 
and ponds, and, in consequence, hun- 
dreds of farmers have selected depressed 
spots surrounded by rolling prairie, and, 
damming up the natural outlets, have 
succeeded in making fine deep ponds. 
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These are favorite places for water fowl 
in their flight, and here the lovers of 
duck hunting congregate. There is one 
small, sedgy, shallow lake of some 200 
acres, situated near McPherson, that is 
quite a noted spot for duck hunters. 
Why it is nobody knows; but in the 
season ducks and geese gather there by 
the tens of thousands. The banks of 
this insignificant pond have been graded 
up and a couple of club houses have 
been built. Men come from St. Louis 
to shoot the ducks, and the poor live 
like princes in duck time. 

There are vast numbers of doves in 
the State, and their tender, dark meat is 
a real delicacy. A hesitancy about kill- 
ing them seems to prevail among hunt- 
ers, but they are killed frequently 
enough for them to be classed among 
the game birds. The State abounds in 
meadow larks, and, while this may not 
be generally known, they are splendid 
eating. They are very small and hard 
to handle, so they are seldom killed. 
This is a cause for thanks, for their song 
is so rich, such a harmonious melody 
bursts from their throats, that one strain 
of it is worth a dozen stews. 

The jack-rabbit cuts no small figure 
in the Nimrod’s pleasure. As he bounds 
over the ground, with his great mule- 
like ears looming up in the air, one feeis 
as though big game had come back, 
and catches an inspiration that sends the 
blood coursing through the veins with 
new energy. A jack-rabbit round up— 
men and women, boys and girls, swoop- 
ing down from a wide circuit in wagons 
and on horseback, concentrating the 
rabbits as much as possible in a small 
compass—is no end of fun. 

Kansas is one of the original haunts 
of the antelope, and the climatic con- 
ditions here are just right for this beau- 
tiful creature. If the wealthy farmers 
of the State (a rapidly growing class, 
whose leisure grows with their wealth) 
should establish deer pens as a fad or an 
industry, we could in the years to come 
count antelope among our Kansas game. 

ADELAIDE WAYLAND. 


THE FOX OF WISCONSIN. 

Wisconsin is one of the few States 
that can yet boast of an abundance of 
fish, game and fur-bearing animals. Her 
domain—particularly the northern por- 
tion—is generously sprinkled with sev- 
eral varieties of fur-bearers — beavers, 
minks, muskrats and foxes abounding. 
It is of the last named I shall speak. 

The habitat of the common red fox 
comprises nearly all sections of the 
United States—varying only slightly in 
habits, size and color, according to cli- 
matic conditions. Sir Renard’s sly and 
crafty ways are proverbial, and hunting 
him with any degree of success can only 
be accomplished by hounding. A pack 
of hounds turned loose in the forest, 
however, would soon be frowned on— 
especially in a deer country. Hence, the 
hunter of the fox resorts to trapping or 
poisoning his quarry. That the pursuit 
of fox pelts is quite remunerative, may 
not be well understood; but, as a prime 
red fox skin sells for from $5 to $8, the 
trapper sees gain in sight when he pits 
his ingenuity against this creature's 
matchless cunning. 

A silver-gray fox pelt is worth on the 
market $250. The more black fur it 
shows, the higher the price. The black 
fox is, probably, the most valuable fur 
we have—a prime, glossy skin being 
quoted at $600. There are many con- 
flicting opinions as to the origin of the 
silver-gray, the black and the white fox. 
Possibly the writer will be disputed 
when he says these animals are only 
color variations of the common red fox. 
The raising of black foxes has been 
tried with indifferent success—a litter of 
red foxes usually resulting. A black 
fox is as much of a freak of Nature (if 
the term may be used) as is the white 
or albino fox. This melanistic state is 
much more common in the South, 
where, it is claimed, they run to melan- 
ism. The silver-gray color is an admix- 
ture of the red, white and black hues— 
the fine black fur, copiously interspersed 
with long hair of a silvery shade, adding 
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to the beauty and value of the pelt. To 
be at all successful in catching a fox in 
a trap, much care and patience must be 
exercised. Sometimes for days—or as 
long as the scent of man lingers—a fox 
will avoid a carefully set trap—no mat- 
ter how temptingly the bait be poised 
above the steel jaws. An instance is 
cited where nine traps were set within a 
radius of 20 feet—a dead rabbit occupy- 
ing a prominent position in the centre. 
Twenty-four hours afterward a slight 
flurry of snow fell. The weather mod- 
erated and the pans of the traps were 
slightly covered with slush, which, later, 
became frozen. Another light fall of 
snow came and the tracks of two foxes 
were noted: one, seemingly quite obliv- 
ious of traps, deliberately stepping on the 
pans of three of them, while getting to 
the bait. The traps were reset; cotton 
batting packed under them, and a fresh 
bait put out. These wily fellows came 
no more. Traps placed near the carcass 
of a deer, dying from disease or gunshot 
wound, often meet with better results. 
As many as 8 distinct trails have been 
counted leading to one of these feeding 
places. Placing the bait at a given 
point, and then setting the trap on the 
top of the nearest rise of land, will some- 
times fool them. Always suspicious, the 
knoll is their natural place of observation. 

Securing the fox by the use of poison, 
is not an uncommon method. However, 
the Wisconsin laws are quite stringent 
in the manner of its distribution and the 
time it is to be put out. Night is the 
only permitted time. The correct way 
of using it is something of a secret, and 
is practiced by quite all who follow this 
avocation. Lard is the recipient of the 
deadly drug—strychnine crystals. Leaf 
lard is removed from the pork without 
touching it with the hands. It is then 
cut into small pellets the size of a hazel 
nut. An incision is made in the centre, 


and such poison as will conveniently 
rest on the point of a knife blade is put 
in the opening and pressed together. 
After the requisite number have been 
prepared, they are scraped into a tin box 
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for future use. A stick, 18 inches in 
length, is sharpened and thrust in the 
snow or ground along the animals’ run- 
way. With the aid of another pointed 
stick, the lard is impaled on the upright 
twig. After all these precautions have 
been complied with, the fox will rarely 
take the bait until the day following. 
They have a shrinking fear of man’s 
foot-prints, and the hunter is correspond- 
ingly happy when a fall of snow obliter- 
ates them. When making his rounds, 
the poisoner generally finds his victim 
within 20 rods of where the bait was 
placed. 

Last winter, a well-known guide of 
Vilas County witnessed a fight to the 
death between a large mink and a black 
fox, in which the fox came out victor- 
ious. Leaving the mink as it lay, a cut 
was made in its side and a piece of 
poisoned lard inserted. Returning to 
the spot the following morning, the dead 
fox was found a few rods from where it 
had devoured the mink. He sold the 
hide for $160—making almost as poor a 
sale as did another trapper when he sold 
a silver-gray for $10. The lucky pur- 
chaser of the latter pelt realized $200 
from his bargain. The use of poison 
will, in time, exterminate the foxes of 
this region. Fancy prices are bound to 
be an incentive, and men will capture 
them. The high prices paid may be ac- 
counted for by the beauty and texture 
of the fur and the exceeding rareness of 
their kind when compared with the com- 
mon red fox. VANE SIMMONDS. 

Charles City, Iowa. 





AN OCTOBER OUTING. 





We set out from Green Bay one even- 
ing for Pointe au Sable, where our camp 
is situated—our party consisting of 
Father A., Father Van, Nic. B., Frank 
D., F. J. B. (my shooting chum) and 
myself. When nearing the Point, the 
ducks started to move across the 
land to Lake Michigan and soon a 
great stream of ducks in all directions 
was going overhead; while to the west, 

















IN THE FIELD. 


against the sunlit clouds, there seemed 
to be a net-work of flying fowl crossing 
at all angles, and the swift winnowing 
of their wings as they went overhead 
made us almost wild. A man could 
keep a gun hot for an hour steady when 
one of these big flights is on in Octo- 
ber, when the birds travel south, and it 
brings back to one’s mind the old days 
when we used to see the pigeons in 
countless flocks in their migrations. 

At the supper table the talk was all 
ducks, and a merry crowd we formed 
around the board—leaving nothing but 
polished plates to show for the bountiful 
spread set before us but a short time be- 
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My shot frightened up other birds and 
F. J. B. laid another mallard low, which 
I gathered in while he walked around 
the pond. Had we stopped in the pond 
we would have had far better shooting 
at first, as the birds did not work on the 
outer point at all. In setting out my 
decoys, a duck came from far outside 
and tried to go over, but, trusting to the 
little Parker and 1 4 ounces No. 4 shot, 
I held well ahead, and, at the report, he 
turned over and came swiftly down. Ah! 
but what a beauty he was! a full-plum- 
aged drake wood-duck, and he rests to- 
day on Nic.’s cabinet, reminding Nic. 


of a happy day at the Point. 











The Author tries ’em at long range. 


This is F. J. B. and ‘*‘ Mack.” 





fore. After a smoke. we sought our 
cots—first setting the alarm for 4 a. m. 
(which seemed to come all too soon). 
However, we got up, and, with Frank 
D. at the stove, we soon had a piping 
hot breakfast on the table, and, dispatch- 
ing that, set forth to our respective 
points—Father A., Father Van and Nick 
going to the Main Point; Frank D. go- 
ing to see if the mallards were back in 
the slough; while my chum and I went 
over to the North Point. 

In crossing the pond, a mallard drake 
jumped up, with a loud protest at hav- 
ing his breakfast disturbed at so early 
an hour, but I persuaded him to come 
into my boat, where I could see him to 
better advantage, and so opened the day. 


Leaving my gun with F. J.B,I fix 
the decoys a little further to one side, 
while he tries to get some place where 
the water is not so deep (in order to lay 
our guns down and heip me), but a pair 
of geese come over him, straight from 
behind, and he is all tangled up with two 
guns and extra coat which he does not 
want to drop in the water; so, placing 
my gun and coat between his knees, he 
tries a far shot at the geese, but fails to 
score. 

Then F. J.B. takes a walk around the 
pond and adds another duck and a 
muskrat to our pile of game; after 
which we decide we had better move, as 
the birds were passing freely on the 
other side of the point—few coming 
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our way. After putting out our decoys, 
we have a nice chance at a pair of blue- 
bills, which we bag easily; but F. J. B., 
getting uneasy, takes Mack the setter, 
and goes around the pond, to see if he 
cannot flush another stray mallard, while 
I bring down a gadwall which answered 
to my second barrel—failing to connect 
with the first. The others above us 
were now getting a little shooting, and 
F. J. B. came back just in time for us to 
lay out four scoters—one at each shot. 
A monstrous flock of blue-bills and red- 
heads swung up over the Point, but we 
did not get a shot. These large flocks 
seldom come in well to decoys—al- 
though they make your nerves tingle 
when they swing by with a rush, to the 
roar of many hundred wings. 

We left the Point a little early that 
afternoon, as F. J. B. had to get back to 
business; but the two of us managed to 
pick up a mallard and three teal going 
back—making us a nice little bunch of 
birds to distribute among our friends. 
Our party’s bag amounted to 33 birds 
all told, of which F. J. B. and the writer 
had bagged a little over half. 

Green Bay, Wis. A. G. Hotes. 


ONE DAY AMONG MANY. 








Looking backward two decades or 
more, I notice certain days standing out 
distinctly in my memory, like distant 
light- houses illuminating my present life. 
Some, perhaps, spent in piney woods; 
some in alder thickets or deep, dank val- 
leys; some in camp by the lake; and 
some in the marshes, where, hidden by 
the dense wild rice, we listened to the 
mallard’s hoarse Quack, the peculiar cry 
of the pintail, or the crazy call of the 
festive mud hen. 

A short time ago I added one more 
such day to the list. It was one of those 
days when we don’t feel altogether like 
shooting, but like to just lie in the 
woods, loaf, and see things. The rising 
sun was cutting a golden circle out be- 
tween two lofty peaks of the Sierras, as 
I took down my gun, whistled to my 
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dog (who was trying to wag himself in 
two) and started for the willows border- 
ing Dry Creek—a half-mile distant. It 
was quail we were after, this time—Cali- 
fornia valley quail. Most of us know 
him, I guess. He of the case-hardened 
back and wings; nickel-plated throat 
and ebony beak. He of the three-sylla- 
ble call, and with a flight like a gleam 
of steel itself, as he dashes by, and, hid- 
ing himself in the hanging moss of the 
live oaks, defiantly calls out, “Come 
back here! Come back here!” in his 
most exasperating tones. 

It was an October day—cool and 
pleasant; and, as we approach, we see 
the fussy and fuming creek as it tum- 
bles over rocks and logs—making a 
pretty contrast with the green willows 
that line its banks. As we stop a mo- 
ment in admiration, a half-dozen dark, 
steel-colored birds burst out of a fence 
corner, Bob White like, and, setting their 
wings and our nerves on edge, sail out 
of sight in the willows far below. The 
dog looks sideways at me. Yes; I was 
too surprised to shoot; don’t think it 
will happen again, though. “Dyke” is 
working on the edge of the thicket and 
I lose sight of him for a moment, and 
then, rounding a tree trunk, I find him 
on a dead stand, close to a brush heap. 
No surprise this time, old fellow. Steady, 
now! Taking a few steps forward, up 
goes a cock quail with the usual fuss 
and bustle—his sicklelike plume show- 
ing just in front of my gun sight. As 
the sharp voice of the “Gold Dust” 
speaks, and a little bunch of feathers 
floats down the wind, I instantly drop 
on one knee, and, looking under the 
limbs, see him as he tumbles with a gen- 
tle thud to the ground. Dyke retrieves 
him with many a convulsive wag. Push- 
ing a couple of shells into the gun, we 
start again, when up whirr two more on 
the right; then three on the left, some 
in front and some behind 

*Volleyed and thundered.” 
Hastily swinging around, I miss my 
first one, but kill my second stone dead 
in the air. The birds have scattered 
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now and will run when they alight; so 
we won't be likely to get many good 
steady points; there are so many of 
them that the dog is uncertain all the 
time, the foot scent being so strong. 

But I notice one fellow goes into that 
white oak, and is somewhere in that 
hanging moss. We go up on this side, 
because there is an open patch on the 
other and we expect him to make a 
dash through it when he starts. Care- 
ful now, Dyke: we are under the tree. 
I am sure he is there and expect to hear 
his mimic thunder every instant, and the 
grasp on my gun grows tighter and the 
back of my neck aches from looking up. 
I drop my head for an instant, when out 
he goes, with a great clattering of wings 
and leaves. Instinctively I throw my 
gun on the open space, but the bird 
passes over on the other side and we do 
not see him, till, with set wings, he 
curves down and into a brush heap, 
some 90 yards away. 

We hear many birds flushing in front 
of us, as we approach the brush heap: 
some of them not 20 feet away; but the 
foliage is so dense we do not see them. 
Occasionally we get a shot, but the dog 
is wild now and snap shooting in such a 
place is uncertain. But we are after that 
fellow in the brush heap. We are get- 
ting close now and steady up a bit and 
go slow. Watching closely, to see if 
he runs out and away, we get into posi- 
tion, and, after some hesitation, Dyke 
comes to a point. I feel pretty certain 
of getting that bird, but am not going 
to take any chances, so we close slowly 
up. He will go out on the other side, 
of course. Dyke and I are on this side, 
and there is something of an opening 
for him to fly through on that side, too; 
and I think I am just good enough to 
stop any bird in a place like this. When 
—Whirrr—a flutter—and that vindictive 
bird came out on my side and with 
heathenish ingenuity flew directly at my 
head—passing me so closely that his 
wings actually fanned my cheek as he 
sailed by! Both barrels of my old Pie- 
per cracked after him; some feathers 
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and a lot of leaves fell; then I catch a 
glimpse of him, as he pitches like a dart 
into some tall weeds on the bank of the 
creek. I wipe the sweat from my face, 
drop a couple of shells in my gun, and 
inwardly think we will get that fellow if 
it takes the balance of the day. We 
wait a few minutes; then walk over to 
the bank of the creek some 20 yards 
above where we suppose he is hiding. 
The bank being about 4 feet high, I step 
down and. under it, and make my way 
until opposite the weeds where my bird 
is hiding. Looking over the bank, I 
see Dyke, with his head in the air and 
his tail slashing the weeds at every 
jump. Suddenly he stops; takes two 
or three steps slowly ; then, like a flash, 
springs into the weeds ahead of him. 
Out comes the quail directly toward me 
and over my head: he is going to cross 
the creek if he lives long enough. There 
is no one rattled this time, and as the 
bird shows just behind my barrels, the 
gun speaks spitefully and he lets go 
everything—striking the grass on the 
other side with a gentle rebound. -Dyke 
swims the creek and retrieves him— 
making a pretty picture as he comes 
back with the quail. 

It is a good place to lunch here; so, 
throwing myself down on the grass, 
with the creek at my feet, I fish out my 
parcel of eatables, and, making Dyke 
lie down by my side, we proceed to sat- 
isfy our appetites. I am busy with part 
of a pie, when, from around a little bend, 
with scarcely a ripple, comes a 3-foot 
snake—swimming with his head some 
4 inches above the water. Keeping per- 
fectly still, I watch him as he comes on 
in his deadly quietness. He makes no 
sound; his oily body, lithe and supple, 
cuts the water in zig-zag curves. A 
graceful yet hideous creature: his head, 
erect and steady; his bead-like eyes, 
with their unmerciful glint; his stealthy, 
silent, almost motionless approach—all 
seem to stamp him as the personification 
of Cruelty itselfi—This double-tongued, 
hypocritical curse of ancient Eden! 
Hastily I turn my gun on him—when, 
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Swish! swish! swish! around the sudden 
bend, there comes a flock of mallards, 
heading up the creek. We have kept 
so still, they have not noticed us and 
will pass at about 30 yards. How pret- 
ty they look! with their green heads 
shining and glistening in the sun. The 
snake is forgotten now; and, as the 
ducks get a little nearer, they suddenly 
see us and climb frantically skyward. I 
am on one knee now, with my gun 
trained on the lead drake. Quickly I 
pull; then, covering the next, fire quick- 
ly again—and look up, to see 2 ducks 
falling. I think both were hit with my 
first shot. We gather up our ducks, 
lay them on the grass and examine their 
plumage. I am surprised to find them 
on the creek so early, as we don’t gen- 
erally have them before December. I 
guess they came on purpose to help 
round out a pleasant day. 

This is one of the charms of shoot- 
ing in this locality: one never knows 
what game he may meet on the creek. 
It may be ducks, quail, geese or doves; 
a raccoon or a rabbit. 

We feel hot and dry. Dyke jumps 
into the water and enjoys a swim. I 
take the hint, and, removing my shoes, 
bathe my feet in the cool water. As I 
sit on the bank and dabble my feet in 
the water it makes me drowsy, and as 
we have all the game we want, we 
stretch out on the grass in the shade 
and—sleep. Sometime after, I am 
awakened by Dyke’s barking loudly, 
and, hastily springing to my feet, I find 
him in pursuit of two inquisitive cows, 
which, with tails in air, are doing their 
best to escape his vicious nips. I call 
him back, and, looking at my watch, 
am surprised to find it nearly night. So, 
gathering up our game, we start slowly 
for home. We are in no hurry, and, 
reaching the top of the hill, I lean my 
gun on the fence and rest. I linger a 
while—lost in retrospection. How many 
days like this have been crowded into 
my busy lifetime; and how many more 
life-lengthening episodes like this will I 
be permitted to enjoy? Turning my 





head, I catch the glimmer of the sun’s 
rays shining on the window of a miner’s 
cabin, high up in the Sierra foot-hills, 
some 15 miles away. The tinkling of a 
distant cow bell comes to my ear, and, 
far down, across the plain, I see a plough- 
boy riding home, and, stringing out be- 
hind him, I see his tired team. As I 
listen, I hear him sing and faintly catch 
the words: 

“The sun shines bright on my old Kentucky home”— 
Yes; may the sun shine bright on all 
our homes. Come, Dyke! let’s go. 

Roseville, Calif. Gisss Hunr_y. 





A REALLY interesting compendium of 
useful information for the shooting man 
is now being sent out by the Lawrence 
Shot and Lead Co. of Omaha, Neb. It 
consists of a small envelope circular, 
with handsome celluloid card, showing 
the different sizes of perforations to ad- 
mit the passage of every conceivable 
size of shot from the infinitesmal No. 12 
up to a giant “buck” that will run 32 
pellets to the pound. In addition to 
giving the number of pellets to the 
ounce, the Lawrence tabulated list also 
gives the comparative sizes of shot 
made by other competing manufactur- 
ers. It is an interesting novelty in the 
line of shooting information. 





LarGE numbers of elk come down 
into the Jackson Hole country (Wyo.) 
during the winter. We are in receipt of 
many letters from settlers, testifying to 
their having seen elk in the last stages 
of starvation, and these men know from 
personal observation that a large num- 
ber of elk die every winter, especially 
where the summer range of game has 
been too closely grazed by domesticated 
animals. Whenever carcasses are found 
huddled together in a sheltered spot 
where the available food material has 
been completely devoured, the evidence 
is overwhelming that the animals died of 
starvation. Where game are caught in a 
deep fall of snow and a crust is subse- 
quently formed, the difficulties of main- 
taining life are almost insuperable. 

















“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 
of mind.”—WASHINGTON IRVING. 














THAT TIRED FEELING. 





Whenas ye winter snowe ben gonne 
And wyndes of March ben stille ; 
And vernal showres y’breake ye bands 
Of ice-bound ponds and rilles. 
And eke ye tender blaydes of grasse 
On bank and mead ben spread, 
And tendyre buddes y’burgeon on 
Ye braunches overhead. 


And Robyne from ye apple bough 
Betunes hys matin pipe, 

And angle wormmes in gardenne moulde 
Ben luscious, fat and ripe: 

Withinne ye fyssherman hys breaste— 
Forgotten taske and booke— 

Come memories of ye former joyes 
Beside ye purling brooke. 


Then once agaynne he feels ye paynne 
That tired feeling yields ; 

Whych naught will cure but rod and lure, 
And babbling brookes and fyldes. 

And eke with tayckle and with bayte 
He hies hym to ye stream, 

And lies in wait with cunning lure 
To caytche ye pike and bream. 


With odors of ye blossoms rare 
That on ye breezes throb, 
Y’myngled is ye curling smoke 
From out hys pipe of cobb. 
Oh! blessings on ye game old sport 
Y’calléd good Sir Ike; 
And blessings on ye spring-tyme when 
We fysshe for bream and pike! 
Kearney, Neb. 


CLARENCE A. MURCH. 


SALMON FISHING IN NOVA SCOTIA. 





How delighted I would be if, by any 
manner or means, I could induce you, 
sir, to vacate that editorial chair for an 
hour or two this charming morning, and 
hie yourself away with me from the im- 
pure, smoky atmosphere of Chicago. 

“All right, neighbor! You won't 
have to coax much nor long—for you 
are the very man I have been hoping to 
meet and asking for, as I am getting 
more than weary of this grinding, mo- 
notonous office life.” 

Well, then, put yourself under my 
care, while, on the wings of Imagina- 
tion, you become my companion in the 
pursuit of pleasure. Seat yourself in 
that river boat of mine, the Betty, and 
we'll go out on the smoothly rolling, 
swiftly flowing waters of the historic 
La Have River, located in southwestern 
Nova Scotia, to try our skill on a sal- 
mon. Should we be successful, the ex- 
citement of the capture will start the 
blood coursing through your veins with 
electric speed, carry the glow of health 
to your cheek, and give you a new lease 
of life. Now, if you are all ready, and 
will hold my rod, I'll pole Betty up the 
stream to the head of the reef just be- 
low that upper dam. We'll anchor here, 
as we are now in range of several choice 
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resting spots for the fish, after facing the 
heavy, rushing stream below. 

“Upon my word, neighbor, this is a 
very lovely place you have brought me 
to. The air is so pure, buoyant and 
energizing, I feel like a new man al- 
ready.” 

Do you notice the fragrance of Nova 
Scotia’s emblematic blossom, the May- 
flower, mingled with the perfume of 
myriads of native violets and lilies of the 
valley? Listen also to the soul-stirring 
chorus of the hundreds of feathered 
songsters in yon trees. But, my friend, 
time is flying; the sun is rising and get- 
ting brighter; and we must, without fur- 
ther delay, get after our fish, How 
would you like to try for one? Did you 
ever hook a salmon? No? You have 
captured any number of bass and pick- 
erel, drum and sheepshead, you say, but 
know nothing about salmon fishing. 
Well, I'll try to fasten on to a fellow and 
then let you play him (as we call it). 
So, to make assurance doubly sure, I 
shall put on a double cast and a double 
hook: that the risk of losing him, after 
once fastening on to him, will be greatly 
lessened. This Yellow Leg looks as 
though it might entice a lad. Watch 
me, as I go searching for him. That 
curl above that rock, off to the right, 
has furnished me many a one. Will it 
do so now? Not it. The fly has 
passed, and is working toward a smooth 
run, made by a break in the reef—a 
dandy spot. Look sharp. There! Did 
you see that wave? Well, the fellow is 
there, but I doubt his wanting that fly. 
It may be too bright. However, I'll 
give him a rest and try him again. It is 
never wise to fish very soon over a sal- 
mon after the fish has once been started. 
He is more apt to come if he has had 
time to return to his resting spot after 
being disturbed. You probably notice 
that I am fishing above the reef and the 
rocks, rather than in the eddies? At 
this season, when the eels are in the 
river, they cannot attack them so well 
in the strong current; besides, they have 
a better chance to feed on the little eels 


(a couple of inches long), as they drop 
down towards them. Now, I am going 
to try that chap again, but shall throw 
over the first spot as before. Great 
Scott! there is one. 

“What was that great splash, neigh- 
bor?” 

He struck at it with his tail. Fly 
don’t suit him. The fly is still coming 
toward the other.—Now! What! No 
sign? There he goes again! Jumped 
clear over it. It is evident they don’t 
want that. I will change it for this one; 
that will do the business for them. 

“ What do you call that?” 

Rather a suggestive name.—Certain 
Death. And woe betide the fellow that 
attempts to fool with it. Does this fun 
excite you any? 

“Well, I guess so. I feel like jump- 
ing up every time one rises to the fly.” 

Now, get ready. There is some fun 
ahead. I shall try that fellow over by 
the first rock, for I think he is the larg- 
est. There! by George! I pricked him 
badly and that is too bad. He won't 
look at a fly again today. Well, it 
can’t be helped, now—so here’s after 
that other one. Certain Death is com- 
ing slowly across the stream and up 
with it. It is almost over him now. 
There he is. Ah! Ha—-ha! my lad— 
you have the dose that will likely be 
certain death to you. Oh! how he 
thrashes and splashes to free himself of 
the enemy; but it don’t avail. Do you 
see that tip, how it is bending? He is 
trying to get his nose onto the bottom, 
to rub the fly out, and it is not safe to 
hold him too hard, as it might either 
break the tip or tear the hook out. He 
has stopped thumping; so watch him 
and you'll see another kind of perform- 
ance. He is going to run. There! He’s 
off at railway speed.—Brrr—buzz! buzz! 
buzz! sings the reel and off runs the 
line. Heyday! but that was a great 
jump—3 feet at least in the air. There 
he goes again! Now he has gone be- 
hind that rock, and I want you, sir, to 
change places with me; take the rod 
and have some of the sport. Lesson 
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FISH AND FISHING. 


first is to keep your rod as nearly verti- 
cal as possible; second, when you find 
him running and inclined to, and does, 
jump, throw your rod behind your 
shoulder sufficiently to keep the line 
taut. Now, watch him closely. Reel 
him up slowly and get him nearer; for 
it is more than likely he'll race off again. 
Well done! he is coming along finely. 
Look out! he is going to run. And run 
he does. Buzz—buzz—buzz! down the 
stream. There he blows! What a jump! 
What! another one? Isn’t he a beauty? 
—fully 14 pounds—but he’s a wild 
chap. We don’t often get fastened into 
a fellow like that. Those jumps will 
soon take the fight out of him, though. 
He’s so far down below us, I’m afraid 
we'll have hard work to get him up to 
the boat, as he'll soon lose power to 
help himself, and then there'll be his 
weight and the strength of the current 
to contend with. I fear the double 
strain may either break the tip or tear 
out the hook. 

“What shall we do now?” 

Well, I will lift the kellock, and let 
Betty drop down toward him into the 
deeper and less rapid water. Reel. in 
your line as fast as we approach him; 
so that the strain will still be on him 
when we anchor again. There, now! 
that is better. You have only 20 yards 
out. Now, as we have dropped the boat 
below him, we will try to work him to- 
ward us. Change places with me, first; 
so that you will be near the bow of the 
boat and have greater control over him. 
Now cant the rod up-stream and reel 
him in slowly and steadily—so he'll be 
coming near without knowing it. Don’t 
move—but reel him along moderately. 
Ah! he has seen the boat and is too 
lively yet to get within gaffing distance. 
There! by George! he’s gone under the 
boat. Pass the rod to me quickly. All 
right. Here’s a nice fix. If he works 
up-stream, I may succeed in passing the 
rod under the boat; but, should he head 
down-stream, there is danger of the line 
fouling under the bottom of the boat 
and being cut off—leaving him with the 
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hook and accompaniment and us with 
nary a fish. The only thing to do now, 
is to watch developments. He is work- 
ing up some. Change places quickly 
and quietly with me, and I'll attempt to 
put the rod under forward. The cur- 
rent is too strong on my tip and bends 
it down too much—so cannot get it 
clear, as I had hoped—but am going to 
try, by turning the rod tip down-stream, 
and pass it under her bow, by dipping 
the butt as deep under the water as I 
can and letting the line and rod be 
worked by the current. What do you 
think of that idea? Well, nothing ven- 
ture, nothing have; so, here’s for a trial. 
It is working finely. There! it’s all clear 
again. Hurrah! hurrah! Now, sir, you 
won't get that chance again. If you are 
so shy of Betty, we'll work you onto 
the shore. Have the rod again, won’t 
you? 

“No; I think not. I have had a taste 
of the ‘playing’ sport and would rather 
you would let me gaff him.” 

Very well. You must take the rod 
till I pole the boat to the smooth shore 
just below us. There he is!—sailing 
across the river again. Really, he is a 
tough chap—don’t often meet with one 
so stubborn. What! jumping again? 
Ah! old fellow, that is your last jump; 
the spring is pretty well out of you now. 
Reel him in till he settles behind that 
rock; then give him line just as fast as 
I pole the boat toward the shore. All 
right; all right. Jump out now, while 
I hold her steady. Now, give me the 
rod, if you would rather try your hand 
at the gaff. Bear in mind you haven't 
a chicken to handle, when you fasten 
into a 14-pounder. You'll need both 
hands when you strike for him. Be 
sure to ship the gaff under him when 
the decisive moment for action comes: I 
will tell you when it is time to operate. 
I'll step up now on this bank, where 
there'll be a better chance to manage 
him. The reel turns slowly; he’s a 
fighter yet. How he is thrashing and 
splashing out there! — contending for 
every inch. I really think he is the 
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most stubborn fish I ever encountered. 
Ordinarily, we would have had two in 
the boat or on shore in the time this 
one has been fighting us. Really, I am 
afraid to put any more tension on my 
tip, for fear of accident; so will have to 
let him sulk a little longer. Well, old 
fellow, this is humbug. Since you are 
at one end and I at the other, I'll either 
bring you to the shore or you'll drag 
me out there. Come right along, now. 
You needn’t kick, but come this way. 
The reel is turning more quickly, and 
he is pointing for the shore, while the 
current naturally sweeps him towards it. 
He is only a few yards away in a foot of 
water. Now, my friend, sneak down 
quietly and quickly —just below, not 
ahead of him. Put the gaff under him 
and when you are positive he is over it, 
then raise it quickly and pull it into 
him with both hands and start for the 
sod. There! Now is your .chance! 
give it to him. Ha! ha! Ha! ha! Well, 
well, well! what are you doing down 
there in the water? 

“For Goodness’ sake, come and help 
me.” 

“Hold on to him—TI’ll be there,” I 
answer. “Here! let me get hold of the 
gaff.” 

“T’ve got the salmon under me and 
one hand in his gills. He is off the 
gaff, but I am bound not to let him go 
now. Oh! he’s all right.—No; by 
George, he isn’t! Don’t you see he’s 
unhooked?” 

“Well, then, let me get the gaff into 
him,” I reply, “or we'll lose him yet. 
There! Now you can get up. He's safe 
on shore.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! This is a deuce of 
a go. What did you want to bring me 
away down here from Chicago to get 
into such a scrape as this? If some of 
the home folks could only see me now, 
what a roar there’d be! Wet from head 
to foot, and my vest and shirt a mass of 
fish scales. You see, in the excitement 
of getting the gaff out under him and 
the nearness of the pretty fellow, I was 
careless about my footing and stepped 
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ona rolling stone; at that moment I had 
the fish struggling on the gaff, and the 
next second was in the water on top of 
him. Then, as I noticed he was off the 
gaff, I worked my hand into his gills, so 
as to keep him from getting out from 
under and away. Scarcely had I done 
this, when the fly fell out of his mouth 
and floated by me. As I knew our only 
hold on him was with that left hand, I 
held on like ‘grim death to a dead nig- 
ger. Then you came to help me, and 
so, at last, we’ve got him.” 

Well, I’m glad of it. All’s well that 
ends well, and you will be able to prove 
to your friends in the big city by the 
unsalted sea that you have had the full 
measure of a fisherman’s luck while be- 
ing initiated into the second and third 
degrees of salmon fishing—the playing 
and gaffing. Now, take the salmon 
back with you—as he really is your 
capture—and with him substantiate 
Nova Scotia’s claim to unrivalled at- 
tractions for all who really love the rod 
and gun. Tuos. R. PaTtTILto. 

Bridgewater, Nova Scotia. 





ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 





Writing in the columns of his own 
paper, the Evening Times of Savanna, 
Ills., Editor E. K. Stedman genially per- 
suades us to throw business cares aside 
with the following epistle: 

As the current date on the calendar 
tells us that summer is almost here, the 
fishing fever gets into the sportsman’s 
bones and he begins to speculate on the 
probable chances of making a catch in 
some old familiar spot visited in other 
seasons. These are the days when 
thoughts of fishing are troubling the 
man hungering for a day off from the 
daily grind of business. Fishing is now 
réported to be good along the Missis- 
sippi, in the sloughs about Savanna and 
on what are known as the Government 
dams. 

On these lovely May days bass will 
not rise to the fly, because they know 
by instinct or reason that no insects 
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worth having are yet abroad. They are 
ravenous for live bait, however, and will 
take anything which simulates live bait 
with fair accuracy. With live minnow, 
frog or unbaited spoon, the caster may 
take a bass, a pickerel, a small pike or 
that savage pirate which people on the 
banks call a “sand pickerel,” but which 
is really the muscallonge. There are 
also the striped bass, the rock bass and 
crappies in plenty, but nobody fools with 
crappies when nobler fish are to be had. 
The striped bass are known as “bar 
fish” and are taken with a spoon in the 
shallow waters near sand bars later in 
the season. 

A month hence insect life will be 
busy above the great stream, and then 
the red eyes will be surging upward for 
the flies. This sport is more satisfactory 
on no other American water, because 
here the fish are plentiful, heavy and 
courageous, space is practically unlimit- 
ed, and there is always room for a cast. 
Fly casting from-a punt which drifts 
slowly within 60 feet of a bank has 
none of the difficulties which beset the 
wader in narrow streams, overhung with 
trees, and the loneliness of the Missis- 
sippi has a placid charm which to the 
true angler appeals as strongly as the 
size of his catch. 





In England the salmon has been driv- 


en from the rivers by their filthy condi-’ 


tion, caused by factories, etc. This ap- 
plies very little, if at all, to the Irish 
rivers, in which country the great de- 
crease of salmon is due to the incessant 
wholesale slaughter of fish, morning, 
noon and night, throughout the season 
by the nets and weirs. Indeed, so con- 
stant is this persecution, that we are sur- 
prised the salmon have not become alto- 
gether extinct. With these facts before 
us, stringent measures should be enacted 
for the protection of our Pacific salmon. 


OUT OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 








The accompanying photograph shows 
a happy quartette of successful anglers 
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of Savanna, Ills. Let the picture speak 
for itself. Gus (seated in the centre) 
seems more than proud of his big cat, 
while every face seems to say: “Talk 
about bullheads and tomicods, you fel- 
lows that prate of angling! Look here! 
We (with a big W) have been out and 
have caught something that is worthy 
of a show.. Are we pleased? Yes. 
Are we proud? Yes—and surely have 
a right to be.” 

Some ill-natured persons may hint 





THE SAND SLOUGH QUARTETTE. 





that the exposure in the right-hand 
pocket of the right-hand man might ac- 
count for the pleased and proud expres- 
sion; but such may be assured that 
nearly all Sand Slough fishermen carry 
their angle worms in such receptacles, 
and are ready to affirm that it is the 
very best way to keep them fresh, and 
that fish will chase bait so kept out 
upon the bank. Tuos. H. FRASER. 
Morrison, Illinots. 
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SQUIRRELS IN HANSCOM PARK. 
Whenever I go to 
the parks I like to get 
in the swings, take a 
ride in one of the 
boats, watch the ducks 
and the swans, but 
what I like better than 
anything else is to 
watch the squirrels. 
There are hundreds 
wauren nows. (ge of these tame little 
fellows in Hanscom Park, just a short 
distance from where I live. No dogs 
are allowed in the park, and the police 
would arrest a boy in a minute if they 
caught him shooting at one of the squir- 
rels. They scamper about the grounds, 
running up and down trees, out on the 
limbs, jumping from one tree to another, 
and they are so tame they will eat out 


of one’s hand. Nearly every boy or 


girl who goes to Hanscom Park has 
something for the squirrels. The mo- 
ment you seat yourself on a bench in 
the park, or lie on the grass, you are be- 
sieged by a number of the saucy little 
beggars. After satisfying themselves 
that they may safely trust you, they 
climb upon the bench or into your lap, 
often perching themselves upon your 
shoulder without as much as saying 
“Excuse me—may I sit here?” Just 
offer one a nut. It is instantly seized, 
and upon his haunches, right at your 
feet, the little fellow tears off the shell. 
You'd be surprised, if you’ve never 
watched them closely, to see how deftly 
they go about it, without losing a par- 


ticle of the meat. It is a pleasure to 
watch them. No matter if the little fel- 
low has just finished his dinner, he does 
not refuse anything good that you offer 
him. He seems to realize that tomor- 
row is coming, and then he will be 
hungry. With an eye to the future, he 
takes the nuts and either hides or buries 
them. He will scamper up a tree, stow 
away his food, and back he comes for 
more. 

The park authorities provide homes 
in the trees for the squirrels—roomy lit- 
tle boxes, one family to a box. When 
the young are large enough to look out 
for themselves they are driven out of 
the home nest by the parents. Al- 
though there are any number of trees 
outside and near the park, in front and 
back yards, the squirrels seldom venture 
beyond the park limits. They know 
that nearly every man keeps a dog, and 
they scent danger on the outside. 

Once I saw a squirrel get the best of 
a man who tried to fool him. On the 
man’s watch chain was an agate, shaped 
like an acorn. When the little squirrel 
came around the man, begging as usual, 
he detached the charm and handed it to 
the squirrel, saying: “Here, little fel- 
low, is a nut I'll bet you can’t crack.” 
The squirrel took it, held it a moment 
in his little paws, nibbled at it a couple 
of times, and then away he went, scam- 
pering up a tree, in the forks of which 
he hid the charm. The man was puz- 
zled and did not know what to do, for 
he prized the charm highly and he was 
too fat to climb the tree. When he 
finally offered a quarter to any boy who 
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would climb the tree and get the charm, 

I went after it and got it (and the quar- 

ter, too) WALTER Howe. 
Omaha, Nebraska. 





SOME QUEER CATCHES. 





I remember, when I was a young trap- 
per, tramping up a creek in eastern Iowa 
one day in early spring. Peering through 
some willows into the clear waters of a 
little creek, I saw a large school of black 
suckers lying in the shade. I always 
carried a snare and short line in those 
days, and, cutting a pole from the thick- 
et, I was soon landing some of the 
beauties. I was working my snare care- 
fully down toward the nose of a big fel- 
low, when suddenly every fish in the 
pool darted across the stream and out 
of sight. I could not understand what 
had frightened them. I was hid in the 
willows and hadn’t made a quick move 
to startle them, but, knowing that the 
cause of their fright would soon show 
up, I awaited developments. In a few 
moments a big muskrat came gliding 
down the stream toward my snare; I 
held it still and when his head entered 
gave a sharp twitch. The wire tight- 
ened around his‘neck and I landed a 
full-grown muskrat, which I dispatched 
with a stick and carried the fur home— 
but I got no more suckers from that 
hole that day. “ 

On another occasion, when trapping 
along the Iowa—Minnesota State line, I 
had a trap set for mink on the Little 
Beaver that gave me lots of trouble. 
Morning after morning I visited this 
trap and found it sprung, the bait gone, 
but no mink. Visiting the trap one 
cold morning, I felt much pleasure to 
find it had been sprung and drawn into 
a hole in the bank. Taking the chain 
in my hand, I pulled carefully on the 
trap, holding my stick ready to crack 
him on the head when it appeared. The 
trap came in sight; then a white foot; 
and I was much surprised, on drawing it 
out, to find that 1 had caught an ordin- 
ary white house cat. It was a conun- 


drum to me, as it was miles from any 
farmhouse. I was afraid that he was 
one that had run wild, but, though 
frightened at first, he seemed very grate- 
ful to me for removing the trap. He 
purred, rubbed against my leg, and 
when I started off followed me a few 
steps, but suddenly disappeared and I 
never saw him again. 

The next experience was one in 
which my partner had a rather narrow 
escape. We were both youngsters at 
the time. The weather turned suddenly 




















NORMAN BAKER AND HIS PET. 





cold one night and “froze in” several 
traps that we had set under water along 
the Little Beaver. In the afternoon the 
ice got thick enough so it would bear, 
and Charlie thought he would go over 
the line and cut them out. He had re- 
covered and re-set most of his traps, and 
was getting along so nicely that he grew 
a little careless. In cutting a hole, he 
would cut it just large enough to admit 
his arm; then put his hand down and 
locate the trap, before making the hole 
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large enough to work in. He got to 
his last trap, and, cutting a small hole, 
shoved his hand down into the water, 
and it went plunk into the jaws of the 
trap, which closed on two of his fingers 
with a Snap. He was not much fright- 
ened at first,as he thought he could 
enlarge the hole, withdraw the trap and 
release his hand. On looking around 
for his hatchet, he found that he had 
thrown it on the ice carelessly and it 
had slid clear out of his reach. He 
now fully realized his position and was 
badly frightened. Two of his fingers 
were firmly fixed in a strong mink trap; 
the trap was anchored beneath the ice; 
a cold winter night was coming on, the 
woods were full of wolves, and he must 
either freeze, furnish a supper for the 
wolves, or part with his fingers. After 
making another fruitless effort, he gave 
it up and looked around for some other 
means of release from his predicament. 
Noticing his gun lying near, a new idea 
struck him. It was a calm night and 
perhaps by firing off his gun he could 
attract my attention. After a hard ef- 
fort he succeeded in getting hold of it, 
and fired two shots. I heard them at 
camp, but, as it was no unusual thing, 
paid no attention to it. Getting some 
shells in his gun, he fired again, and 
kept it up as fast as he could load and 
fire. Hearing these continuous reports, 
I knew something was wrong, and, 
shouldering my gun, struck off up-creek 
toward the seat of trouble. When I 
came in sight of Charlie, there he was 
on his knees, working the old gun, and 
mighty glad he was to see me. When 
liberated, he heaved a sigh of relief and 
said: “Will, I’ve often wondered how 
a muskrat could eat off his foot and 
leave it in the trap to free himself—but 
I understand now. I only had three 
cartridges left when you came in sight, 
and I'd determined, if you didn’t show 
up very soon, that I would leave those 
two fingers in the trap.” 
Dr. Witiiam H. STEELE. 
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KINDLY send us names of sportsmen. 





AFIELD. 
WHAT A KANSAS BOY SAYS. 





I live on a large farm, about 12 miles 
from here, in the summer, and go to 
school in town during the winter. I 
think I could write a pretty good article 
about “The Boy on the Farm,” telling 
about the crops, their care and harvest; 
about going ’coon hunting, trapping rab- 
bits, muskrats, possums, squirrels, mink 
and other animals. I am nearly 14 
years of age, and am in the 8th grade 
at school. I have a fine double-barrel 
shotgun and outfit that cost $45, a dog, 
a library of about 30 standard books, 
and a pony of my own. Do you want 
me to write an article and tell what I 
know about hunting? 

Florence, Kans. CHARLES TOPPING. 





We shall indeed be glad to hear from Charlie again, 
and hope he will send us the article referred to above. 
As nearly every boy likes to go hunting, we feel sure our 
young friends will read his article with interest.—Eb. 


MY FIRST SQUIRREL. 











Who among the lovers of the gun is 
there who does not remember vividly 
the first game that ever fell before his 
aim? In my own case, I remember all 
that occurred on that day with the ut- 
most distinctness. In the mountains of 
northwestern Arkansas, where I spent 
my childhood, game was plentiful in the 
period just after the Civil War; but 
such things as improved fire-arms were 
very scarce. My first gun was a muz- 
zle-loading 10-gauge of English make 
and in no way suited for a boy’s use. 
At the time my father finally consented 
to allow me to use this gun, it had been 
loaned out to a neighbor by the name of 
Kilgore, who used it for wild turkey 
and other large game shooting; and 
when he brought it back it was loaded 
with heavy charges of black powder and 
buckshot. But, in my eagerness to hunt 
with a sure-enough gun, I paid no heed 
to his admonition to “be careful.” It 
was on a June afternoon, just after a 
shower, that Mother told me she wanted 
me to go to a neighbor’s a mile distant 
and get some cherries to make into pies 
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for a gang of men who were to work in 
our wheat fields on the morrow. Get- 
ting the gun and a tin pail to carry the 
cherries in, I called my dog and set out. 
When about half-way to my destination, 
the dog warned me that my chance to 
use a gun was at hand. He was look- 
ing up a post oak, right at the roadside, 
and making a deal of noise, and in the 
top I descried a large fox squirrel. Rest- 
ing my gun against the side of another 
oak tree, I took a long, careful sight 
and fired—and then something hap- 
pened. Down on my back I went and 
4 feet back of me the big gun hit the 
ground with a thud. Hurt and dazed 
as I was, my first thought was for the 
squirrel. Struggling to my feet, I saw 
my game hanging to a twig with one 
foot, and the next moment down he 
came and I had him in the big game 
bag in a jiffy. Although my upper lip 
was cut and bleeding and my right arm 
was bruised black and blue, I did not 
know it at the time—so great was my 
joy at bagging my first squirrel. 
Alma, Arkansas. J. E. Lonpon. 





A VIRGINIA BOY’S LUCK. 





Iam 15 years old. I have a 12-gauge 
Ithaca hammerless and a Stevens fa- 
vorite rifle (25 calibre). There is plenty 
of game around here—rabbits, quail, 
turkeys, ducks, geese and squirrels. I 
went duck shooting one day last Febru- 
ary and had very good luck. I went 
about 3 miles from home to a creek that 
empties into the Rappahannock River 
where a great many ducks were feeding. 
I got to a place called Duck Pond about 
10 o'clock and crawled through the 
grass to a place about 20 yards from the 
ducks, and was trying to get a good 
shot, when 3 mallards flew over my 
head. I put the gun to my shoulder 
and pulled the left-hand trigger, which, 
you know, is the closest choked barrel 
of an Ithaca gun. At the report one 
duck fell, and I never saw so many 
ducks get up in my life. I fired into 
the flock with my right barrel and got 
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seven mallards. I could not get an- 
other shot there that day; so I waded 
out and got my 8 ducks together and 
struck out for home. When I got there 
I found our wagon about to start for 
some hay in a meadow about 3 miles 
farther up the same creek I had been 
hunting on in the morning; so I thought 
I would go again. I went in the house 
and got some more shells and away I 
went. When I got to the creek I did 
not see any ducks, so I walked up- 














HIS FIRST CAST. (With self-made tackle.) 
Amateur photo by Geo. D. Smiru, Visalia, California. 





stream about a mile, and, as I went 
around a bend, caught sight of some 
ducks swimming around in a hole under 
a steep bank. I crept up until I got to 
the top of this bank; then raised up 
and shot and got 6 more. I then went 
back to the wagon and crawled up on it 
and rode home. I used 3 drams of 
Hazard smokeless and 14 ounces No. 
4 chilled shot in Winchester Leader 
Shells. WALKER H. Buckner, JR. 
Rappahannock Academy, Va. 








ural desire to be useful to him. 





The Dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 
the human being as his companion and follows him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 








THE AMATEUR TRAINER. 





Besides a good gun, a well-trained 
bird dog is an indispensable adjunct to 
the sportsman. To go afield in quest 
of birds without a dog, would presage 
unsatisfactory results; but if accom- 
panied by an efficient, obedient and af- 
fectionate helpmate, he sallies forth, con- 
fident of such an enjoyable outing as 
only a true sportsman can enjoy and 
fully appreciate; for it is not only the 
) number of birds brought to bag that in- 
spires and gratifies, but, in much greater 
part, the fine performance of one’s faith- 
ful dog that leads to joy and satisfaction. 
How many of your acquaintances are 
the possessors of really good and well- 
trained dogs? Answer me that. But 
few—very few indeed. A well-trained 
dog, endowed with the desired natural 
qualities of a first-class fielder, com- 
mands a price—a sum which cannot 
usually be expended by the average 
sportsman. Many are the disappoint- 
ments, also, among the wealthier tier of 
sportsmen, many of whom I have known 
to expend large sums for so-called 
“broken” dogs, in the expectation of 
obtaining exceptionally fine field work- 
ers—which, indeed, such dogs probably 
are when handled by their trainer, who, 








through constant association during a 
long course of training, has become ac- 
quainted with each dog’s peculiarities 
and capabilities, and who is, therefore, 
able to enforce implicit obedience and to 
obtain work of the very highest order 
from his charges—and this, too, without 
any apparent effort. An abrupt change 
of handlers, however, usually results in 
obstacles not anticipated. 

It must always be borne in mind that 
no two dogs perform alike, nor do any 
two men handle gun and dog and con- 
duct themselves alike in the field; and 
the more contrary dog and master hap- 
pen to be, the greater the confusion— 
usually to the detriment of the dog. 
The dog and his trainer become ac- 
customed to each other’s peculiarities 
through association, and thus work in 
harmony conducive to pleasure for 
both. If the sportsman purchases a 
puppy and sends it to a trainer to be 
fitted for field shooting, and if he also 
selects a trainer of repute and agrees to 
pay a reasonable sum for the service, 
the chances are that, upon having the 
precious puppy returned, the youngster 
will be found just as above stated—that 
is, unaccustomed to his new handler, 
and hence unfit for the work he is actu- 
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ally capable of when handled by the 
trainer. 

The time is past when one who under- 
takes the training of a dog is contemptu- 
ously looked down upon. Moreover, 
the antiquated methods of so-called dog 
breaking are no longer in vogue. In 
years gone by it was deemed necessary 
to starve and brutally beat the helpless 
pupil till nearly scared out of his wits, 
on the supposition that a liberal quota 
of lashing was a sine qua non in the in- 
culcating of accomplishments, and that 
the more the whip was used the quicker 
advancement would be made. Today 
all this is accomplished without treating 
the dog brutally or in a manner vexa- 
tious to the trainer. Indeed, if properly 
pursued, it is cohducive of pleasure to 
both trainer and pupil alike—progress- 
ing step by step in systematic manner. 
True, training is an art, which also re- 
quires inclination, judgment, a control- 
lable temper and genuine love for the 
dog; but, instead’ of the task training a 
dog is usually supposed to be, it leads 
to unforeseen pleasure and satisfaction. 

A number of those who read these 
lines will sigh and think: “Oh! that’s 
all very well; but I’m getting along in 


_years and couldn’t bother with a dog.” 


Well, there may be a growing predilec- 
tion for complacency and the agreeable 
companionship of acquiescently idle 
chums and the least amount of physical 
exertion compatible with the routine of 
business; but you have a hobby—field 
shooting—and your forehead is wrink- 
ling in perplexity because you have no 
dog—the last one bought proving a fail- 
ure similar to predecessors—and you 
are dubious with respect to several oth- 
ers offered. Your friend, though, with 
whom you had your last snipe shoot, is 
the possessor of just such an animal as 
would be your delight, and, too, he 
trained that dog himself. -Why, then, 
not do likewise? There are really but 
few men who would actually not have 
the time necessary to fit their own dogs 
for field work. Half an hour per day, 
devoted to the puppy for a time, and 


that too at home, will suffice. By con- 
ducting the work systematically and in a 
common-sense way, patience will be sup- 
plied the amateur trainer by the pleas- 
ures derived as the pupil progresses step 
by step to the admiration of his master. 

Supposing you have obtained a puppy 
of some approved strain of bird dogs, 
procured an up-to-date treatise on train- 
ing, the same as your friend had, which 
imparts detailed instruction in clear, con- 
cise and comprehensive form, and fol- 
lowed its systematic teachings, you will 
sally forth, accompanied by your amia- 
ble pupil, with anticipations of pleasure 
such as only the proud possessor of an 
efficient, obedient dog can enjoy and 
fully appreciate. You know that ‘‘ Don,” 
by your own efforts, has become implic- 
itly obedient to the slightest commands: 
a mere snap of the finger suffices to 
order him on and gleefully he bounds 
away in search of game; by a simple 
wave of the hand, he is guided in the 
course desired; as he strikes scent and 
warms up to his work, your blood tin- 
gles joyously; with head erect, he 
stands on point, with quivering nostrils, 
rigid in an inspiring attitude; you know 
he is true to point and will not frustrate 
your chance for a kill; a warning shout 
“Steady, boy!—steady!” is unneces- 
sary; hence you approach leisurely and 
calmly but in rapt and sanguine ex- 
pectancy. Passing a few paces ahead 
of him, you flush the birds and dex- 
trously the little hammerless is manipu- 
lated. Piff! paff!—a double is scored. 
“Don,” though now relaxed, stands un- 
moved and eagerly awaits your signal 
by hand to “Fetch!” Tenderly, one 
by one, he brings the birds, sits upon his 
haunches before you, and awaits the 
lowering of your hand, whereon to 
place the game—his tail whisking mer- 
rily as an expression of joy. A com- 
placent smile ‘“‘perches” upon your coun- 
tenance, and, after gently patting “Don” 
upon the head as reward for good be- 
havior, the hunt proceeds. Aye, by all 
means, train your own dogs. 

McPherson, Kas. © Ep. F. HABERLEIN. 
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DUKE'S ESCAPADE. 





Mr. Elmendorf’s pointer “Duke” is 
an excellent hunter, but I am told he is 
a great coward; for, upon the approach 
of every thunder shower, unless he be 
securely chained, he will race for miles 
across the country—seemingly to escape 
the storm. Whether this failing is really 
due to fear or whether the crack of 
thunder leads him to believe that some 
great Nimrod is abroad shooting birds 
and needs his help, is an unsettled ques- 
tion—although, to my mind, the latter 
explanation seems most plausible. Re- 
cently, while at our farm about a mile 
from town, making some repairs, I went 
up to a convenient knoll to note the 
gathering of a storm in the southwest, 
and, while watching for clyconic tenden- 
cies (as we all do in this region), the 
storm came on apace, and, in front of 
whirling dust and slanting rain, I ob- 
served a dog running wildly across the 
fields. As he came nearer and was 
about to cross the lane to the next farm, 
I recognized him, from his picture in the 
May Sports AFIELD, as Duke, and 
called to him by name. Instantly he 
swerved toward me and came up, drag- 
ging a long steel chain attached to his 
collar and shaking with excitement or 
fear. 

Now, I had no previous acquaintance 
with Duke—only a formal introduction 
a long time ago, on the occasion of my 
visit to “ Dan De Foe”’ (the exiled Roy- 
alist of Sports AFIELD), but Duke 
seemed rejoiced to see me, and, under- 
standing the language of the fields in 
friendly voice, soon quieted down and 
later accepted a seatin the buggy to 
ride home. At the edge of town we 
met Duke's master, anxiously looking for 
the runaway, and, taking a seat beside 
Duke, to ride home, he told me all 
about the only failing of this noble old 
fielder, while Duke seemed to under- 
stand the conversation and tried to ex- 
plain that he wasn’t afraid 

Tuos. H. FRASER. 

Morrison, Illinots. 
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Eric Hamser, Secretary of the Mani- 
toba Field Trials Club, sends us some 
very interesting reading about the an- 
nual trials for 1902, which will be run 
early in September at Carman, Mani- 
toba. The purses have been increased 
$100 in each stake and some of the con- 
ditions of the Championship Stake have 
also been changed. “Birds,” writes 
Mr. Hamber, “give every indication ot 
being as plentiful as last year—the win- 
ter having been most favorable.” N. 
Wallace of Farmington, Conn., will be 
one of the judges, and it is also well to 
bear in mind that the Manitoba game 
laws permit the training of dogs, when 
accompanied by their handlers, even 
during the close season. Carman is a 
typical Manitoba prairie town, with good 
hotel accommodations, and every Ameri- 
can sportsman who can spare the time, 
and who thinks he has “a good one,” 
should make it a point to go North for 
one enjoyable week in the Manitoba 
shooting fields next September. 





Tue closeness of the dog to our daily 
lives is shown in the quickness with 
which you or I or any one of us will 
take up the cudgels in his defence, if ill- 
treatment be offered him by passer-by - 
or neighbor. Abuse offered a man’s 
dog is resented by the owner with a 
sense of personal injury and belittlement 
that obtains in the case of no other ani- 
mal. It may only be a savage instinct 
—a relic of those ages long past when 
man won his meat in the hunting field 
and the dog was his sole companion; 
but, be that as it may, it is a very en- 
during one, even in this age of aerial 
navigation, noiseless powders and other 
“refinements of civilization.”’ 


alii 
>_> 


Our recently voiced request for some 
good photos of the Irish water spaniel 
not having met with the response we 
anticipated, we would again ask all 
lovers of this, the most intrepid of all 
retrievers, to send us pictures and arti- 
cles about this wonderfully quick-witted 
breed. 





























ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 





Of all branches of photography, per- 
haps none appeals more strongly to the 
average amateur than the photograph- 
ing of the domestic pet animals of the 
home or farm. Yet no branch of the 
art is beset with more difficulties. Even 
the docile pussy cat assumes so droll an 
expression of patient endurance, that her 
photo seldom flatters her. And then 
when we next try the typical campaign 
rooster we find that he has another ad- 
vantage—namcly, wings with which to 
fly away and be at rest as well. But if 
the amateur possesses patience and per- 
severance, he will succeed. Don’t expect 
too much at first. A good camera with 
a compound lens, known as a rectilinear, 
with a comparatively fast shutter, like 
the Drop or Unicum, is best. The sin- 
gle lenses do not, as a rule, give strong 
plates with very quick exposures. But 
good plates can be made with the single 
lens, if made near the middle of the day 
with bright sunlight. If your plates do 
do not develope with enough detail, 
soak the plate before development in a 
solution made by dissolving carbonate 
of soda (sal soda) in water, using all of 
the crystal that the water will dissolve 
(called a saturated solution). Take of 
this soda solution half a fluid ounce and 





8 ounces of water; pour in developing 
tray and soak for 5 minutes; then 
pour off and develope as usual. This 
will bring them out better, but will 
seldom be needed with exposures 
made with a double lens. Cameras 
with good double lenses have become 
so reasonable in the last few years 
that it hardly pays to purchase a single 
one unless you already have it. A mis- 
take is often made by placing the cam- 
era too high above the animal —thus 
getting too much of the back and up- 
per part of the subject. The camera 
should be about on a line with the cen- 
tre of the subject. Care should be taken 
to choose a suitable background. A 
dark-colored animal will show up best 
against a distant view. Include sky or 
a sheet of water if you can Avoid dark 
foliage or a dark building. The more 
contrast, the better will be the outlines. 
Also see that no object casts a shadow 
on the animal, as it will appear as a dark 
spot in the finished print, if made in 
bright sunlight. A good way, if the 
animal be a frisky one (like a colt), is to 
focus on a spot of ground and mark 
this with small stones or a line in the 
dirt, so you will know that when the 
subject is between these, it is all on your 
plate, and not partially off—as we some 
times find to our disappointment. The 
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sun should fall on the object, and the 
back of.camera should be toward the 
sun; ever so the rays can enter lens. If 
the lens is one with diaphragm or stops, 
it should be opened up well—say F 8 
or 16, for double lenses, and F 8 for sin- 
gle ones. The shutter should work at 
about the speed of one-fifth of a second, 
which is about the average speed of 
shutters which do not have a varying 
speed. Plates, for many reasons, are 
preferable to films. If the animal is 
such that no posing can be done, the 








‘“*NOW—LOOK PLEASANT.” 
Photo by E. T. CaLpwe tt, Pawling, N. Y. 





camera should be set at a speed of one- 
fifth of a second, as then it will not 
blur if held in the hand without a tripod. 

Endeavor to get as near the subject 
as possible. If too far away, the image 
will be too small. This is one difficulty 
in getting wild animals. For this class 
of work, a camera of long draw, with 
a long focus lens, should be used. A 
little simple lens is now manufactured 
to go over the rectilinear, which in- 
creases the size of the object to about 
double at the same distance. These 


simple lenses are not expensive, and 
give an increased focal capacity to your . 
camera. It is best to hold the camera 
as steadily as possible when making ex- 
posures. When the object is in the 
centre of the finder, it is on the centre 
of plate. In my next paper I shall des- 
cribe the best all-round camera for the 
amateur; its use and essential features; 
and in future papers a full course of in- 
struction in photography for the begin- 
ner will be given. I shall strive to make 
these papers as practical and as plain as 
possible; and all letters sent Sports 
AFIELD will be gladly answered in this 
department. E. T. CALDWELL. 
Pawling, New York. 





THINGS NOT TO DO. 





Not to put the principal object of in- 
terest in the exact centre of the picture. 


* 
* x 
Not to have the light and shade in 
patchy spots all over the picture. 


ok 
* * 
Not to have the lines in the picture 


all sloping off to one side, nor to have 
figures apparently walking off the paper. 


*x 
* * 
Not to have prominent objects in a 
straight line, nor with equal spaces be- 
tween them. 


* 
* * 


Don’t omit to get some sort of sky 
into the picture—even if it is no more 
than sunning the print after it comes 
from the printing frame; so that the 
sky shades up from a bright horizon to 
a somewhat deeper color above. 


x 
* y 


Don’t consider, because the negative 
is a 4x5 or a 5x7, that, therefore, the 
picture is to be the same. The chances 
are a hundred to one that part of the 
print should be cut away. The same 
print may contain two or more separate 
pictures, according to the way it is cut. 











PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A WELL POSED PICTURE. 





Here we have a capital bit of amateur 
work from California — showing Mr. 
Dodge’s two little girls making the 
rounds of the Stockdale Kennels on the 
back of “Jim.” At the word “Whoa!” 
Jim has halted near the heavy shade 
trees in the background, and the result 
is this capital snap-shot. The print is 
excellent for one taken in the bright 
sunshine that prevails in that section. 
Better results and more detail might 
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THINGS TO REMEMBER. 


A proper balance between the amount 
of light and shade. 

* . * 

That the picture should tell but one 
story; so that the beholder may never 
be in doubt what the author intended as 
the principal matter of interest. That is 
to say, if it is a landscape, the figures 
must evidently be incidents; if it is of 
figures, the landscape background must 
be, evidently, of secondary interest. 











‘““MAKING THE ROUNDS WITH JIM.” 
Compliments of R. M. Dongs, Bakersfield, California. 





have been secured on a cloudy day or 
in the early morning or late afternoon. 
Evidently the intense sunlight of the 
Pacific Coast does not give the usual 
“‘squint”—so common in most “bright 
sunlight” pictures. The posing of 
“Jim” and the children is very good, 
and every member of the Sports Afield 
Family will join us in wishing the little 
ladies a pleasant ride around the old 
plantation. We thank Mr. Dodge for his 
kindness and hope our readers will make 
it a point to send us their best pictures. 


No unnecessary accessories. The cam- 
era takes in with too great sharpness all 
the details within range, and the ten- 
dency of the inartistic amateur is to help 
make a record of all his posessions at 
once. Take the average camping photo- 
graph, as an example of what not to do. 
Everything the campers own is in sight! 
All the game and fish they can beg, bor- 
row or steal is hung up prominently; and 
if there are guides in the picture, every 
one has his gun in his hand—no guide 
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ever was taken without his gun, if he 
could help it. 
* * 

That an effect of distance is produced 
by lack of sharpness of outline, as well 
as by diminishing size. 

* ” * 

Look out for the foreground and the 
lower corners. They ought not to look 
like a barren waste, nor ought anything 
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bath may be, and the desired tone is 
acquired if immersion be continued long 


enough: 

A.—Gold Chloride............ saab pow 0d vinci 
EE Se ee 

B.—Ammonium sulphocyanide................ 150 grams 
ME tedhaneddgnwncpesasceeccuseuuené 16 ounces 


For every 20 5x7 prints, mix equal 
parts of the two solutions, according to 
tone desired. For purple-black, use 3% 
ounces; purple-brown, 2% ounces; se- 








A PLEASING 
Amateur photo by Dr. H. 8. Garrietp, Pendleton, Oregon. 


PROSPECT. 





of importance to appear in them. There 

should be just «enough character to keep 

the eye from noticing them especially. 
ALLAN REID ParRISH. 


A RELIABLE GOLD TONING BATH. 


Here is an excellent formula for a 
stock solution for toning the various 
gelatine papers on the market today; 
and, furthermore, it has the advantage 
over many others, in that all of the 
gold is used, no matter how diluted the 








pia-brown, 2 ounces; light sepia, 1 ounce. 

Pour the gold very slowly into the 
sulphocyanide, and ever the reverse. 
Dilute from 24 to 32 ounces, as may be 
required to cover the prints well, and 
let stand 24 hours before using. Im- 
merse the washed prints simultaneously, 
and keep well separated. When they 
have reached the tone desired, the bath 
is exhausted and should be thrown 
away. Fix for 15 minutes in a 1:6 so- 
lution of hyposulphite of soda. 




















Sports AFIELD is 
published on the Ist 
ot each month from 
its own printing offi- 
ces at No. 358 Dear- 
born 8t., Chicago. It 
aims to be the most 
readable Outdoor Life 
Magazine in the 
world, and has,in the 
first fifteen years of 
its useful life, attain- 
ed to a wide and in- 
creasing popularity. 
Subscription price, 
$1.50 a year. We have 
no club rates. The 
trade supplied by the 
Western News Company, Chicago, or the American News Com- 
pany, New York. If your dealer does not carry Sports AFIELD, 
please send us his address (both for our own and his benefit). 
Life being short, it is not possible to personally thank each one 
for every good opinion expressed of this enterprise, but every 
such good deed is deeply appreciated at this end of the line. 
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ONTARIO GAME LAWS. 





By a recent amendment to the Game 
Protection Act of Ontario, that country 
has now an open season for the hunting 
of moose, reindeer and caribou. The 
act divides the Province into two dis- 
tricts, north and south of ‘the Canadian 
Pacific Railway—the division being 
along the line of this road between Mat- 
tawa and Port Arthur. The open sea- 
son in the southern district is between 
the 1st and 15th days of November in 
each year (both days included), and in 
thé northern district from October 16 to 
November 15. The open season for 
quail and wild turkey is limited to the 
month of November. 

Although the hunting of moose was for 





a time practically or entirely prohibited 
in this Province, and is still restrictedjto 
a reasonable and just limit, nevertheless, 
the hunters of big game have always 
had and still have the bear, wild-cat and 
lynx to try their craft and endurance; 
and, although such game has never been 
protected by law, yet they still seem to 
thrive and increase rather than diminish 
in numbers—especially in the forest 
fastnesses of the Maritime Provinces and 
northern ranges of Ontario and Quebec. 
With the law permitting the foreign 
hunter to export, within reasonable lim- 
its, his catch of moose or other deer, 
such sportsman has almost an equal 
chance with residents of that country, 
and many on this side of the line are 
intending to avail themselves of the ex- 
tended privileges when the time comes 
around. 

Mr. Ussher, the courteous agent of 
the C. P. R. at Montreal—himself an 
ardent sportsman and an officer of the 
International Game and Fish Protection 
Association—will always be found 
cheerful in giving information to brother 
sportsmen travelling by his line in 
search of the best hunting ranges and 
fishing grounds of Ontario and Quebec. 





AN ORIGINAL WORK. 





We are indebted to William H. Gregg 
of St. Louis for the most interesting 
work on Florida sport that we have 
seen in many a long year. Its title is 
‘““When, Where and How to Catch Fish 
on the East Coast of Florida,” and one 
has but to read a few pages to sense 
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that it is an authority on the fish and 
fishing of the region treated of. The 
book is to be especially commended for 
its reliable and useful information and 
for the accuracy of its many beautiful 
illustrations of Florida fishes. In addi- 
tion to a very informing map of the 
State, the book gives a list of hotels 
and boarding places along the coast. 
Besides its regular pictures, the work is 
embellished with twelve handsome plates, 
printed in colors—showing the following 
species exactly as they appear: Spanish 
mackerel, pompano, bluefish, spotted 
grouper, Nassau grouper, mangrove 
snapper, red snapper, yellowtail, pork 
fish, sheepshead, spotted sea trout and 
yellow angle fish. One hundred and 
twenty-five varieties of fish are des- 
cribed; while mention is made of 187. 
A full list of tackle and illustrations of 
same appear, together with a list of 
baits used. 

Mr. Gregg has spent 17 winters fish- 
ing in Florida waters, and is accounted 
the most expert and best posted fisher- 
man who visits the State. He does not 
seek to make money out of this book— 
having compiled the work during his 
leisure moments for his own amusement 
—and has only published it in order 
that others might reap the benefit of his 
long experience and taste the joys of 
fishing without the trouble of experi- 
menting, as he was compelled to do. He 
has simply published facts, and left 
“flowery descriptions” for the pens of 
our library fishermen. 


CHEOPS AND CALIFORNIA’S REDWOODS. 








A true Californian revels in modesty : 
he is conscious through and through 
that his end of the United States of 
America is so prominently at the front 
with everything that is best, that it 
needs no defence. However, we do not 
like to have our commonly accepted 
facts called “sensational Sunday paper 
items.” It is not becoming in our be- 
lovéd Sports AFIELD, usually so liberal 
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minded, to act surprised over such state- 
ments as these: 

“The Gigantea Sequoias of the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains in California are 320 feet high and 30 feet in 
diameter. The tallest tree is 540 feet high, and the 
greatest base circumference about 110 feet. The age of 
these trees is estimated to be from 3,000 to 5,000 years. 
The redwood tree of the Coast Range (Sequoia Semper- 
virens), the tree of commerce, is a younger forest; yet 
many of these royal trees were contemporary with 
Rameses and the builders of Babylon.”’ 

The age of the big trees is estimated 
from the cross section concentric rings 
of stumps— methods proved to be scien- 
tifically correct. President David Starr 
Jordan of the Stanford University be- 
lieves the elder giganteas to have lived 
8,000 years. Prof. Jordan does not say 
things for the sport of .making sensa- 
tions, and he is willing to throw all his 
weight of science into a struggle to save 
the groves of the Pacific from the Oc- 
tupus of Trade. 

These trees are the most magnificent 
forests that are or ever were on the 
globe. They lived before History be- 
gan. They should be spoken of, not as 
one of the wonders of the world, but as 
THE greatest wonder of the world. 

The Great Spirit gave North America 
into the keeping of the red race, that 
these trees, ‘“‘the most ancient of days,” 
should be preserved; but in these pro- 
fane times the pale faces came and killed 
the gentle keepers of the sacred groves. 
The groves will follow the Indians; the 
streams will follow the trees; and the 
pale faces, after they have fed their last 
straw to their sheep, will dry up and 
blow away—a fitting fate for a Govern- 
ment, which, like the fabled giant, has 
only one eye.and going blind in that. It 
takes from 30 to 50 years for a big tree 
to add one inch to its thickness; but the 
people of the State of California can do 
better than that. In 50 years they will 
have destroyed these proud forests—the 
foundations of old time—despite the 
noble efforts of the Sempervirens Club, 
which has in truth been clubbed nearly 
to death by the one-eyed giant, and in 
disregard of the unchallengeable state- 
ments of such men as David Starr Jor- 
dan. We want these facts to be known 
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in Chicago: we want the help of the 
mighty. The Chicagoans are of the 
right sort: they are true Nature wor- 
shipers. In time they will discover 
northern California. 

Sheridan, Cal. Liviian H. SHvey. 





Quite aside from any question of sen- 
sationalism, or even the exact age of the 
Sequoias of California, the fact is that 
these trees are of very great age; that 
they represent a type of vegetation of 
the past, and can never be replaced in 
any period of time the lapse of which 
will not cause the twentieth century to 
be classed with 
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UNQUESTIONABLE EVIDENCE. 





Years ago some ingenious individual 
conceived the idea of manufacturing 
pocket balances for anglers, that they 
might be enabled to speak with incon- 
trovertible exactitude concerning the 
weight of the big ones that didn’t get 
away. It is likely the inventor imagined 
they would supply a long felt want and 
meet with an enormous sale, but, if such 
was the case, a sad disappointment was 
his portion. Up to the present time 
neither balances nor tape-lines are com- 
monly included in a fisherman’s outfit. 

They are not 





remote antiqui- 
ty ; and that the 
effort of every 
right-minded 
citizen of our 
land should be 
turned to pre- 
vent the de- 
struction of the, | 
natural groves 
still left in the 
mountainous re- 
gions which can- 
not be turned to 
greater use for 
the human race 
for many cen- 
turies than by 
allowing them 
to continue to 
support these 
forests. The question is a National one, 
and, while the full value of the land and 
the timber on it—a mere trifle at the most 
—should be paid to every individual hav- 
ing a proprietary claim, it will long be re- 
garded asa National disgrace if our coun- 
try does not rise to the occasion and pre- 
serve for posterity these groves, which are 
of an intrinsic value far beyond compari- 
son with any sum of money or any direct 
utilization of the material that they con- 
tain, that can be put in the scale in con- 
sidering their preservation. 
WILLIAM TRELEASE. 
Missouri Botanical Garden, St. Louis. 








“AS WIDE AS THAT!” 


Amateur photo by A. E. Veon, Brainerd, Minnesota. 


needed, for may 
not the angler 
trust his uner- 
ring eye to meas- 
ure the length, 
depth and girth 
of bass or mus- 
calonge? May 
he not estimate 
to the fraction 
of an ounce the 
living weight 
which tests the 
strength of his 
line? Narrow, 
indeed, must be 
the mind which 
would insist on 
a greater accu- 
racy in weights 
and measure- 
ments. It is not well to be too critical 
when our pleasures are concerned; and 
next to an actual participation in sport, 
we must rate, in the scale of enjoyment, 
the thrill which comes to us when we 
hear of notable achievements by the 
stream side or in the field. 

It has been said that the chief pleas- 
ure of a hunting or fishing trip is in the 
anticipation, but the truth of this state- 
ment is open to grave doubt. Weeks or 
months may be employed in looking 
forward to an outing, but its memories 
continue with us through long years, 
growing brighter and stronger with the 
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lapse of time. And even during the 
happy days spent in camp—and happy, 
indeed, they are, whether or not Success 
smiles upon us in our quest for sport— 
the most enjoyable hours are ever those 
spent around the camp-fire, when ardor- 
ous endeavor and its consequent fatigue 
are followed by relaxation and rest. 
Then it is that we hear of the big fish, 
the untold thousands of ducks and 
mighty grouse coveys, and the monster 
buck with antlers ‘so wide!’’ And the 
narrators’ veracity remains unquestioned, 
though unsupported by written deposi- 
tions duly certified to before a notary. 
Figures may mislead, but the stories of 
true sportsmen—never ! 


_ 





A TROUT STREAM IN JUNE. 





The timely photo on our front cover 
page was taken last summer in the 
Olympic Mountains of Washington by 
Walter P. Miller of Seattle, and shows 
the outlet of Lake Crescent—a body of 
water famed for its picturesque beauty 
and the gameness and size of its trout. 
It is an inaccessible place, so that every 
one does not go there; but, once there, 
the angler is sure to enjoy the sort of 
fishing some of us like to dream about 
these lazy June days. 





A GREAT EXPOSITION. 





The World's Fair, to be held in St. 
Louis, commencing May 1, 1904, cannot 
fail of proving one of the greatest exposi- 
tions of modern times. It will occupy 
an area of more than 1,200 acres, and its 
approximate cost will exceed forty mil- 
lions of dollars. The Department of 
Fish and Game, under the personal direc- 
tion of Dr. Tarleton H. Bean, has ample 
space and unexampled facilities for show- 
ing the fishing and hunting resources 
and industries in a great building, which 
it will share equally with Forestry. 
Every effort will be made to diplay not 
only resources and industries, but also 
the methods and appliances involved 
therein. The hearty codperation of 


great industrial associations, as well as 
individuals associated with fish and game 
interests, assures the success of the plans 
now in process of execution. 

Fish and Game will be divided into 5 
groups and 19 classes—embracing essen- 
tially the same details as were assembled 
in the World’s Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago and the recent Exposition Uni- 
verselle at Paris. It is intended that 
collections of wild animals shall form an 
important part of the hunting series. 
Fish food products may be displayed 
when accompanied by models of fish cur- 
ing or canning establishments. In con- 
nection with this department, provision 
will be made for hunting and fishing 
camps, rifle ranges, and angling and 
shooting competitions of various kinds. 





IOWA GAME LAWS. 

The fish and game law recently passed 
by the Legislature prohibits the taking 
in excess of 40 game fish by any one 
person in one day during the open season ; 
it defines pickerel and catfish as game 
fish, and their taking is prohibited be- 
tween April 1 and May 15. It provides 
that the taking of fish by using lime, dy- 
namite, drugs, etc., shall be unlawful. It 
is also unlawful to fish within 300 feet 
of any fishway. It issues certificates for 
taking buffalo, suckers, gars, red-horse, 
quill beaks, etc., which prey on game 
fish. Turtle doves are added to the 
game birds whose taking is prohibited 
during closed seasons. The open season 
for squirrels is made to apply in Septem- 
ber instead of June. The bill also ex- 
empts the game warden and his deputies 
from liability for destroying illegal fish 
and game apparatus. 


$$$ $< -—- —_—_— 


ON THE SOUTH FORK. 

The South Fork of the Rio Grande 
del Norte is a typical mountain trout 
stream which has its source in the Cone- 
jos Range of the Rocky Mountains and 
debouches into the main branch at 
South Fork station on the D. & G. Rail- 
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way, 15 miles above the town of Del 
Norte. There are no placer claims or 
ore reduction works anywhere on the 
stream ; no irrigating canals to coax the 
fish onto dry land; and the water runs 
free and clear all the year round. The 
altitude here is about 8,500 feet. This 
stream has several tributaries, which 
constitute good breeding grounds, and 
the surrouuding mountains are covered 
with pine, spruce and quaking aspen, 
which tend to keep the spring rivulets 
supplied with clear, cold water all the 
time. In places the valley is half a 
mile wide, while everywhere there is 
plenty of good grass and good camping 
places at some of the numerous springs 
to be seen along the road. (And, by 
the way, if any of your readers have 
Bright’s disease or other kidney ailment, 
let them come to one of these springs, 
and in two weeks they will be new 
men.) The water hugs the wall rock 
of the mountains in places closely, and 
occasionally you will find a big pool, 
with a swirl to it—and there you'll find 
‘em. But be careful; go slowly; don’t 
swing your arms; take off your hat (if 
it be a black or a white one); see that 
your leader is not frayed to weakness; 
sit down on that rock in the shade of 
the alders; lean your rod against that 
boulder—putting your foot at the butt 
to keep its point up; take a fresh quid 
or light your pipe; watch that grey 
squirrel a moment; don’t hurry. Now 
take the rod in your hand, wave it up 
and down, slowly, till the tip almost 
touches the water. Now, you are a fix- 
ture in the scenery—a part of the en- 
vironment of the fishes in the pool. And 
if you do not capture two or more, 
‘twill be for reasons unknown to me. I 
spent a week on the South Fork last 
October; had a good time “all by my 
lonely,” although there were two days 
of flying snow, strong wind and frost 
sharp enough to freeze the line to such 
an extent that fishing was not a pastime. 
The only fish taken were Salmo Mykis 
and Salmo Iridzus. Salmo Purpuratus 
was the ancient name for Mykis; 


Spilurus was once the name for the 
red throated trout of the Arkansas. 
Salmo Virginalis was the name given 
by Fish Commissioner Land to the 
pink-fleshed trout of the Rocky Moun- 
tains; it is found only in our lakes 
and streams running out of lakes. 
It is. the Mykis of our lakes. I 
did not catch one of the three last- 
named varieties of the Salmo family. I 
was satisfied with what I caught—the 
best fish of the mountains, having black 
spots and white flesh. Come out here 
and I will show you where they may be 
found. WILuiaM R. Scort. 
Monte Vista, Colorado. 





Tue enlargement ot some of the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway’s hotels and the 
erection of new ones in newly-discovered 
points of vantage in the Canadian Rockies, 
prove that the travel on this great trans- 
continental line is yearly increasing in 
volume. The capacity of the Banff 
Springs Hotel is being doubled. The 
Chalet at Field, at the foot of Mount 
Stephen, was practically rebuilt last 
autumn; improvements are also being 
made at the Glacier House, and a new 
chalet is being erected at Emerald Lake, 
with cabins all through the Yoho Valley. 





Dr. WiuiaM H. Sree e of Hastings, 
Neb., is busy organizing a party for the 
Minnesota lakes, with a view to engag- 
ing a special car for the trip to Fairmount, 
Waseca and Lake Washington. The 
party will start about June 15, and as 
they are headed into one of the best 
fishing sections of the Northwest, it will 
be passing strange if they fail of having 
an eventful, enjoyable outing. Members 
of the Sports Afield Family desirous ot 
taking a fishing trip in good company, 
can join the Steele party at Hastings, 
York, David City or Omaha. 





We shall be grateful to you if you 
will kindly send us the names and ad- 
dresses of any friends—particularly those 
living in distant countries—that we may 
send them copies of the magazine. 
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Rifle and Trap. 


AT INTER-STATE PARK 





In the Grand American Handicap at 
Targets, shot at Inter-State Park, N. Y., 
May 8, C. W. Floyd of New York was a 
hands down winner, with a score of 94 
breaks out of a possible 100. Bissett of 
New Jersey and Guy of Pennsylvannia, 
with 92 each, were his closest opponents. 
Glover broke 91. Baker, Griffin, Schorte- 
meier, Kelsey, Arnold, Howe, Stevens, 
and Head (of Indiana) tied on 88; while 
Squier and Fox tied on 87. It was a 
largely attended meet and attracted a 
representative gathering of professionals 
and amateurs from all over the country 
—there being almost 100 guns actively 
engaged in battling for the Target Handi- 
cap above mentioned. Friends of ours 
who have shot in Ireland, in England 
and at Monte Carlo say that no where in 
the world are more picturesque grounds 
to be found than those at Long Island’s 
far famed Inter-State Park. It is a com- 
mon practice for Western shooters, visit- 
ing Manhattan, to go out there for a few 
hours’ practice, and the heart of many a 
stranger in New York has been gladdened 
by the friendly welcome it seems so nat- 
ural for Captain Dressel of the Inter- 
State Association to extend. 


A WORD OF CAUTION. 

In connection with the mysterious 
burstings of gun barrels, a well-known 
authority states that excessive ramming 
of nitro compounds into the cases may 
make the powder as solid as cement, 
with the result that ignition merely ex- 
plodes a few of the grains of powder 
nearest the primer-hole, and forces the 
unexploded grains and the shot along 
the barrel, where they subsequently ex- 
plode with sufficient force to burst the 
gun near the muzzle. Some amateur 
loaders believe in putting an exces- 
sive pressure on nitro powders, and we 
have now and then opened cartridges 
where the powder has been compressed 
into a solid mass, and, upon enquiring, 
have been told that the loader had ham- 
mered the charge in with a rammer and 
mallet. Moral: Don’t experiment with 
nitros. Follow the maker’s instructions. 


GILBERT AT NEW ORLEANS. 








There is a delightful Creole naiveté in 
the following account of Fred Gilbert’s 
work at the recent New Orleans meet, 
which we copy from the Mew Orleans 
Times-Democrat of May 5: 

Among shotgun specialists it is an 
important question whether a man uses 
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a “pump” or simply an old-fashioned, 
everyday, double-barreled gun. Fred 
Gilbert clings to the double-barrel ; 
which does not say, however, that he 
cannot use one of the continuous-per- 
formance engines of blue rock destruc- 
tion, should any one question his ability 
to down triples. If you don’t under- 
stand just what all that means, go ask 
some member of the City Park Gun 
Club and he will initiate you into the 
intricacies of trap-shooting technique 
and possibly he may be able to explain 
how Gilbert managed to break 182 tar- 
gets out of 185 shots, and broke all New 
Orleans records. To the spectator it 
was little less than marvelous as disc af- 
ter disc floated away in dust as it was 
struck full centre by the charge of shot. 
Fred Gilbert and Herbert Taylor 
reached New Orleans in time for the 
ball game Saturday, and were the guests 
of the gun club at their picturesque 
grounds across the canal from the City 
Park. For three hours the air was kept 
full of target dust, and, with ideal 
weather and a jolly crowd, the visitors 
were given a glorious day’s sport. 
Among local marksmen who competed 
with the champions, the list was headed 
by R. E. Saucier, who but recently made 
a phenomenal showing at the Grand 
American Handicap. Yesterday Mr. 
Saucier had the honor of winning one 
series of 15 from the great Gilbert— 
landing 15 birds to the champion’s 14. 
The other local men were W. W. Cocke, 
P. S. Benedict, Henry L’Hote, and 
Messrs. Stone, Tiblier and Marvel. 
Gilbert is a round-faced, blue-eyed 
young man with a jovial smile and a 
clear tenor voice. The timbre of a 
man’s voice would not seem to have 
much importance as a qualification for 
trap shooting, but somehow Gilbert's 
little high C: “ Pull!” seemed to charm 
the trap, causing it to send out doubles 
one behind the other, while the barytone 
and basso calls of his opponents seemed 
to bring forth a more irregular flight. 
Gilbert comes from a little town up 
in Iowa and he used his voice so much 
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making duck calls when a boy that the 
voice forgot to change and retains a boy- 
ish Iowan ring, even when rousing the 
alligators of Bayou Sauvage. 

Gilbert says a man can become a 
trap-shooter by shooting at the traps 
only ;. but’ that the real basis of fine 
work is shooting the actual game, and 
it is by shooting early and often that 
one acquires the steadiness of nerves 
and quickness of eye which are de- 
manded of the accomplished trap shot. 
Shooting single birds is difficult enough 
for the average marksman, but, in shoot- 
ing pairs, two birds are flung out of the 
blind with but a second’s interval and 
both have to be broken before they 
reach the ground. Gilbert thus broke 
10 pairs without a miss. Saucier and 
Cocke both broke 18 birds out of a possi- 
ble 20. When it comes to triples—that 
is, 3 birds thrown in succession—the 
work can only be done by the man who 
handles a “pump” or repeating gun, 
and it requires speed and strength to 
twice throw the shell while the birds are 
in the air. 


THE GUN OF THE FUTURE. 








It seems scarcely credible in these 
days that only 75 years ago—within the 
possibility of remembrance of men now 
living—the renowned Colonel Hawker, 
the patron of Joe Manton and the best of 
our early sporting writers, should have 
pronounced the fixed opinion that “the 
more shots I fire, the more I am persuad- 
ed that the flint gun shoots the strongest 
into the bird, and by far the easiest 
against the shoulder.” Colonel Hawker 
had evidently at that time tried the new- 
fangled gun, as he imagined it, with the 
percussion cap on the nipple, and had 
decided against it in his own mind as 
inferior to his old weapon, where flint 
and steel were the means of igniting the 
powder charge. What a change has the 
interval between then and now brought 
to the shooter, especially to the veteran 
sportsman whose memory is able to run 
back to the days of muzzle-loaders, with 
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all their troublesome paraphernalia of 
powder-flask, shot-belt, caps, wads and 
ramrods! To such experienced gun- 
lovers the thought must often come, as 
they load their hammerless, ejecting 
double-barrels, with single triggers and 
automatic safeties: How greatly sports- 
men are indebted to gunmaking skill for 
the enormous improvement wrought in 
the shotgun within the last half-century ! 

What the shotgun may have developed 
into when we come to the end of the next 
50 years would be difficult to imagine— 
though we have heard some sportsmen 
hazard the guess that the game gun of 
the future is not unlikely to be found 
taking the form of a magazine automatic 
fire-arm, firing 8 or 10 cartridges without 
reloading. Other sportsmen, again, hold 
that they would not use such a weapon 
for game-shooting were it now put 
into their hands; that it would be certain 
to be a clumsy, unwieldy gun; that it 
would not be half so pleasant to shoot 
with as a present day breechloader of the 
hammerless description, with ejecting 
mechanism of the best kind, automatic 
safeties and perhapssingle-triggers. With 
such guns, they maintain, they can get 
as much pleasurable shooting as they 
desire, there being really nothing that 
they wish improved in their construction. 
The Americans have been developing the 
shotgun on magazine lines, but we do 
not find that their inventions in repeating 
guns have got the slightest hold upon 
the regard of English sportsmen, nor can 
we think for a moment that, as now made, 
they are ever likely to do so. But in 
this age of progress it is difficult to fore- 
see what the future may contain for the 
gunner. The small cartridge, however 
unsuitable it may have proved for use in 
breechloaders that are not bored to fit it, 
indicates the line of progress that our 
ammunition of the future is most likely 
to take. 

The reduction in size of the cartridge 
(which seems the certain line of progress 
in sporting ammunition) would, to a cer- 
tain extent, favor the popularity of a 
magazine shotgun. For if the cartridge 
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can safely and effectively be reduced to 
two inches when used in a suitable gun, 
it may not be impossible to reduce its 
size still further until it reaches the point 
when to the number of 8 or 10 it would 
not take up magazine room to an extent 
that would inconvenience the shooter, or 
lead him to regard his gun as unwieldy 
and unsightly. We are looking at the 
matter, of course, purely from the shoot- 
er’s point of view, without considering the 
mechanical difficulties that may have to 
be surmounted in any further improve- 
ments in our shotguns. But, as we have 
said, the improvements effected within 
the last half-century could never have 
been dreamed of by sportsmen of the 
standing, for instance, of the famous 
Colonel Hawker, who knew almost as 
much about gunmaking as Joe Manton 
himself. How they both would have 
gasped with astonishment if a hammer- 
less, ejecting, safety single-trigger gun had 
been placed, 75 years ago, in their hands! 
They both then regarded the flint gun as 
the acme of perfection. May we not be 
equally blind as to what is to be the 
sporting gun of the future, and that future 
not 75 years ahead of us, either. If a 
radical alteration does not occur in the 
making of game guns in the future, it is 
very likely to be occasioned by an equal 
change in the explosives that are to be 
used in them.—Rod and Gun. 





At Omaha, May 17, C. W. Budd, suc- 
cessfully defended the Hazard Trophy 
against C. W. Phellis. Budd shot'a 
wonderfully brilliant race at live birds. 
The rise was 30 yards and he scored 100 
straight to Phellis’s 87. Budd used a 
Parker gun, shooting Schultze powder in 
U. M. C. shells. 


=e 





Racine holds a big target tournament 
May 30and 31. The attendance of Wis- 
consin and Illinois shooters will be large. 
H. C. Hirschy (who showed ’em all how 
to do it at Kansas City last April) will 
manage the shoot for the Racine Gun 
Club, and a good time is assured. Get 
your gun and go! 

















RIFLE 
BOOK OF THE ROYAL BLUE. 





The May issue of our high-grade con- 
temporary The Book of the Royal Blue 
contains several timely articles, beauti- 
fully set forth. ‘‘Trouting in the Moun- 
tains” accurately describes the fine sport 
to be had along the many streams in the 
highlands of Pennsylvania, Maryland 
and West Virginia from Pittsburgh to 
Harper’s Ferry. Colonel McClure’s pa- 
per on Robert E. Lee brings that great 
commander very close to the reader and 
tells some interesting facts not generally 
known. If you desire a copy of the 
Royal Blue, send your request for same 
to B. N. Austin, G. P. A. Baltimore and 
Ohio Railway, Chicago, Ills. 





TRAP NOTES. 





Tue contest for the Iowa State Trophy 
—2 men toa team; 10 birds to each 
man—attracted great attention at the 
State shoot at Ottumwa last week. Spirit 
Lake, Nichols, Mason City, Ottumwa, 
Newton, Oskaloosa, Marshalltown, Des 
Moines and Osceola all entered the con- 
test; but the Fates willed that the cup 
should remain another year with the 
Spirit Lake club, whose members (Gilbert 
and Klein) were the only competitors 
making their 20 straight in this event. 

* 
* * 

Russia keeps closer tab on fire-arms 
than any other nation. The purchaser 
of'a weapon must first obtain a permit 
from the authorities. The purchaser’s 
name and the number of the weapon are 
officially recorded. The authorities must 
be notified of any subsequent sale or 
gift of the weapon, and a record of the 
transfer is entered. Thus, a fire-arm 
used for assassination or any unlawful 
demonstration is traceable at once, and 
the person last recorded in possession is 
held responsible for the crime in which 
it has been used. Perhaps no other 
government except that of Russia could 
enforce such a law, but it is nevertheless 
a good one. 


AND TRAP. 
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On June 3, 4 and 5 the Ohio Trap 
Shooters’ League will hold one of the 
biggest tournaments of the year at Cleve- 
land, under the auspices of the Cleveland 
Gun Club. The Illinois State tourna- 
ment, at Watson’s Park, near Chicago, is 
also booked for the same dates. Next 
in importance come the big shoot at 
Grand Forks, N. D., opening on June 6; 
the Sioux City (Iowa) meet, which starts 
June 10; the always popular Inter-State 
Association’s tournament at Memphis, 
Tenn., beginning June 10; and the Grand 
Western Target Handicap at Denver, 
June 12 to 15 inclusive. Then there is 
the Empire State meet, which opens at 
Rochester, N. Y., June 9, continuing for 
§ days, and which is sure of an immense 
attendance. But, in fact, there are to be 
so many well-managed, interesting and 
“snappy” shoots during this month of 
June, that to merely record places and 
dates would require more room than our 
limited space will permit. 
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THOT PATENT MEDICINE 


Much Better. 
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This is the season when you are liable to 
contract the Fishing Fever, and when you 
get the feeling you need the remedy. We 
have it. And can supply you with any- 
thing in the 


Fishing, Camping and 
Shooting Line 


At Special Low Prices which others cannot 
equal. We also have Base Ball, Athletic 
and Bicycle Goods. Send for our new 152- 
page Catalogue. It is free for the asking. 
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BROWNING BROS. CO., 


2461 Washington Ave., Ogden, Utah. 
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Gov. Nasu’s appointment of J. C. 
Porterfield, the well-known Ohio trap 
shot, to the position of Chief Game War- 
den of that State came as a pleasant sur- 
prise to his thousands of friends through- 


out the West. 


* 
* *« 


Tue best of us will have our “of 
days,” as was the case with Fred Gilbert 
at the big Iowa State shoot last week. 
When such a gun swinger as Unser 
Friedrich only downs 8 out of a 10-bird 
race, the rest of us must not take it too 
much to heart if we are sometimes only 
able to strike a 50 per cent. gait. 


* 
_ * 


On March 28, at Kansas City, Fred 
Gilbert won the Sportsmen’s Review 
Cup for good and all. His only com- 
petitors were J. A. R. Elliott and W. R. 
Crosby. Gilbert and Elliott each scored 
47 live birds out of 50 to Crosby's 46. 
In shooting off the tie at 10 birds, Gil- 
bert scored 10 straight to Elliott’s 7. 
The trophy has been contested for at 
frequent intervals during the past three 
years. 

x 
* * 

James L. Warp, who is well known to 
all Ohio and Indiana shooters, has sev- 
ered his connection with an important 
manufacturing concern to accept a man- 
agerial position with a young but “heap 
powerful” fire-arms manufactory — to- 
wit, the Young Repeating Arms Co. of 
Columbus, Ohio. 

*x : ” 

Wuite this issue of Sports AFIELD 
is being mailed, the third annual tourna- 
ment of the Dubuque Gun Club is in 
progress at Dubuque, Iowa—a city with 
much more than a local fame for the 
number and skill of its trap shooters. 
The tournament starts on May 27, con- 
tinuing several days. The popularity of 
the sport is well shown in the member- 
ship lists of the Dubuque club—com- 
prising, as they do, many of the best 
known business men of this picturesque 
inland metropolis. 
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Iowa’s State meet for 1903 will be held 
at Osceola, thanks to Dr. D. K. Douthett 
and the good backing afforded him by 
his local gun club. At the annual meet- 
ing of the association Dr. Kibby was re- 
elected president; R. Klein, vice-pres- 
ident; with Dr. Douthett and A. T. Mc- 
Farland (both of Osceola) as secretary 
and treasurer respectively. 





THE WIRE-PATCHED BULLET. 





In a former article, the writer, with 
some diffidence and hesitation, ventured 
upon a criticism of what he deemed to 
be some of the defects of the modern 
rifle, with its smokeless powder and steel 
or nickel jacket bullet. These criticisms 
were based upon his own observation 
and experience in their use, together 
with the testimony of others which ex- 
actly tallied with his own. In brief, that 
experience was that a larger percentage 
of “unaccountables”’ occurred in using 
smokeless powder and the mantled bul- 
let than with the old black powder and 
canelured or paper-patched ball, and 
that oftener than was desirable the 
smokeless powder threw a ball that was 
disappointingly ineffective in smashing 
or tearing effects upon the living target. 

How far these results are traceable to 
the high-power explosives, now gener- 
ally coming into use, and how far to the 
steel mantled bullet, the writer has not 
experience enough to say nor the me- 
chanical knowledge to affirm, but he 
does believe they will be remedied in 
time. High-power explosives are as yet 
in their infancy—in the experimental 
stage. They are being improved all the 


time. Within the next decade they may - 


be as perfect as human experiment and 
ingenuity can make them. But at pres- 
ent they are not perfect and I believe 
that it is to this, at present, imperfect 
propellant that the disappointing results, 
above noted, are in part due. So far, 
however, as failure may be laid to the 
missile, I believe that the remedy lies in 
the application of the principle of the 
wire-wound, lubricated ball, now being 
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manufactured by the National Projectile 
Works of Grand Rapids, Michigan. I 
predict for these projectiles a general 
adoption as their merits are known, and 
shall look to see them, or something 
like them, rapidly take the place of the 
steel or nickel jacketed ball, now in use. 
I have given them an extensive trial at 
everything save large game, and have 
no hesitancy whatever in affirming that 
they fulfill all the claims of their manu- 
facturers—to wit: greater accuracy, a 
flatter trajectory and less wear and tear 
upon the grooves, with a smaller resid- 
uum of fouling than the mantled bullet 
now in use. I have not yet had the op- 
portunity of demonstrating their effec- 
tiveness upon large game, but, as they 
present more surface of soft lead for im- 
pact upon an animal than any of the 
mantled balls I have yet seen (and, be- 
cause of less friction in the grooves, 
have a lower trajectory and, in conse- 
quence, a swifter flight), I should confi- 
dently expect that they would do more 
damage on bone and muscle than any- 
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thing now on the market of the same 
calibre. I’ve tried them on soft earth 
(the side of a bank)—the best substitute 
we know of for flesh—and the result 
was extraordinary. The force of the 
impact was so great that the ball not 
only failed to keep its shape but went 
entirely to pieces in penetrating to a dis- 
tance of from 6 to 8 inches of rain- 
soaked adobe. Any one familiar with 
the characteristics of this kind of soil 
and the penetrative power of bullets, 
will understand that this means force. 
So well was the writer pleased with 
the performance of these bullets, and so 
decidedly was he impressed with their 
merits over the other style, that when 
he puts an hundred miles of howling 
wilderness between himself and a base 
of supplies—as he expects to do this 
coming summer—it will be with his belt 
full of the “‘wire-patched” and no other 
kind. He may be mistaken in their 
ability to get meat, but he is going to 
chance it with a very cheerful mind. 
Oakland, California. RR. RITCHIE. 
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Peters Cartridges Excel! 


Always at the Front. 





GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP AT LIVE BIRDS cas’ 'spen2s, won 





Second Place with 77 


straight in a field of 454 entries—52 shooters using Peters Ideal Factory Loads. 


GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP AT TARGETS in'tc*D.ciiminary 





Handicap, 26 out of 93 


contestants used Peters Ideal Loads. Eleven out of the 20 prize-winners in this event used Peters 
Shells. In the Grand American Handicap, 9 out of 21 winners (including 2d, 3d and 5th) used Peters 
Ideal Shells. In the Consolation Handicap, Peters Ammunition won First Money. In these three 
New York G. A. H. events, one-half the prize-winners used Peters Loaded Shells. For further infor- 
mation, read our advertisement on page 563, and send for free copy of our books for sportsmen. 


The Peters Cartridge Co., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Eastern Dept. : 





Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., 





80 Chambers St., New York. 





Chicago, Ills. 
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MORE MARBLE TRICKS. 


EARLY in June W. L. Marble of Gladstone, Mich., 
will place on the market his new muscalonge gaff. 
Sportsmen who are experienced in catching these 
heavy-weights of our inland waters will at once see 
the advantages of this latest Marble invention. The 
new hook operates on the same principle as the pre- 
sent style of gaff, but has a spread of 11 inches when 
open—instead of 7 (as in the ordinary Marble gaff.) 
**This new gaff,’”’ writes the inventor, ‘I will guar- 
antee to close upon and hold the largest size musca- 
longe between Detroit and the Lake of the Woods.” 
Mr. Marble, it would seem, has invented about every 
possible contrivance of utility to the great Sportsman 
Brotherhood ; yet those of us who know him would 
not be greatly surprised to see him spring another 
“‘astonisher”’ on the fraternity, so quick is he to per- 
ceive where time and labor can be saved. 

a 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





SHOOTERS who are not blessed with long pocket 
books will appreciate the Ideal Shot Shell Trimmer 
here shown. With this implement, the soft and fray- 
ed ends of shells that have been fired a number of 
times may be cut off to any length desired. The 
trimmer fastens to a bench; the shells pass through 
the driver ( D) and the rim of the shells rests against 
a shoulder. The shell is fastened at the rim by a 
screw shown on top of driver (D) which may be 
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moved back and forth on the rods (EE) and when 
the muzzle of the shell is located under the cutter 
(F), where desired, the driver (D) is fastened to the 
rod by the side screw; thus all shells of whatever 
make will be cut off exactly the same length, as they 
are measured from the head, at which place all shells 
are alike, instead of in some cases where the gauging 
is from the inside of the shells, where all differ in 
shape, thickness of head, etc. Further details of the 
Ideal Manufacturing Co., Box 56, New Haven, Conn. 


* 
* * 


THE Ithaca Gun Co., which commenced business 
in a small way some 20 years ago—averaging about 
800 guns a year at that time—have grown wonder- 
fally during the past three years, necessitating an 
enlargement of their plant and other improvements. 
According to a late issue of the Ithaca Journal, they 
are now turning out more than 16,000 guns a year, 
and there is no let-up in the demand. Louis P. 
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Smith, the Ithaca gun’s travelling representative, 
has just returned from the Far West, where he met 
with exceptional success in obtaining large orders. 


* 
* * 


THE Horton Manufacturing Co. of Bristol, Conn., 
makers of the Bristol steel rods, report an unusually 
large volume of orders, and among their new styles 
for 1902 we notice Model 23—a 7 foot 8 inch bait rod 
of 93 ounces weight ; and Model 24—a handsome 9 
foot fly rod, weighing, with cork handle, 8} ounces. 
The bait rod has 5 joints in addition to the handle, 
while the fly rod has 6. They range in price from 
$7.00 to $8.00 and are among the handsomest fishing 
“implements”’ of the year. Mention Sports AFIELD 
and ask for special catalogue No. 18. 


* 
* * 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, JR., the progressive 
maker of reels, baits and other valuable aids to 
anglers, has recently published a number of interest- 
ing booklets, such as ‘‘How to Catch Bass,” ‘‘The 
Art of Bait Casting,’’ ‘‘Fine Points about Tackle,” 
etc., which he will be pleased to mail to any sports- 
man who will ask forsame. Address, William Shake- 
speare, Jr., 123 Shakespeare Building, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. While the little books are promotive of Mr. 
Shakespeare’s business interests, at the same time 
they are full of information for the amateur and will 
please the most experienced angler. 


. 
* * 


THE cut printed herewith shows a Marble Safety 
Pocket Axe of the No. 1 grade, which is sent, post- 
paid, to any address on receipt of $2 50. The inventor, 
W. L. Marble of Gladstone, Mich., also manufac- 
tures a wooden handle axe, built on substantially the 
same lines, with guard and all, which sells at $1 50. 





If you have ever taken a Marble axe into the woods 
with you once, you will never again camp out with- 
out one. When you write, ask for Folder B., de- 
scribing the various sporting accessories invented by 
Mr. Marble. 


* 
* * 


THE New York offices of the Stevens Arms Com- 
pany have been moved to No. 80 Chambers Street, 
where they will have about three times their former 


floor space. 
—————————E 


A DAKOTA OPPORTUNITY. 





For sale.—160 acres choice land in Sully County, 
South Dakota ; about 20 miles from Pierre and near 
Onida; southwest quarter of Section 13, Township 
No. 115 north of Range 77 west of the 5th principal 

ELIZABETH E MATHER, 
1396 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ills. 


meridian. 
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For Game or Target Shooting 


Rifle, Revolver and Pistol. 


Won the Indoor Rifle Championship in 1898, 1899, 1900, 1901 and 1902. Made the 100 shot 
Revolver Record at 50 yards and the 50-shot Pistol Record at same range. 
On Game this Ammunition Excels. 
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Shotgun Ammunition. Of the same Excellence. 


Peters Factory Loaded Shells. 


The Foundation of Success. 








They made 77 straight kills in Grand American Handicap. IDEAL and NEW VICTOR, 
now loaded with King’s, Du Pont, Hazard, E. C. and Schultze smokeless powders. Dense powder 
loads—soon ready. REFEREE —loaded with semi-smokeless powder. LEAGUE—the best of black- 
powder loads. Books for Sportsmen. Sent free. Send us your address. 


Peters Cartridge Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Eastern Department: 8 Chambers St., New York. 
T. H. KELLER, Manager. 
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THE STEVENS GUN CLEANER. 

The Stevens Arms Co., Box 5680, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., are offering to the sportsman a new gun 
cleaner which more exactly 
fills the want of a gunner 
than anything yet devised. 
It applies the patch with a 
firm and hard rubbing con- 
tact to every portion of the 
barrel’s interior, and ad- 
justs itself to the smaller as 
well as the larger portion of 
the bore. It supercedes the 
indiscriminate use of scrap- 
ing and scratching devises— 
thereby preventing any in- 
jury to the finished surface 
of the bore arising from their 
use. Being made of soft 
brass, it is indestructible 
and never requires cleaning. 
It is made for 10, 12 and 16 
gauge guns, and sells (including a cotton patch and 





one of fine brass wire cloth) for 50 cts. It is a prac 
tical outfit, 
and fits all @ = A kp 


»-  ) 
Standard -” \ \ \ \ \\—_ 
rods. ie 
™ ses es ©, 


_— 





Actual size for 12 gauge. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





Peters Ideal and New Victor shells are being 
loaded with King’s, Du Pont, Hazard, E. C. and 
Schultze smokeless powders at the present time. and 
loads for all the dense powders will soon be on the 
market. Conspicuous among those who used Ideal 
shells is C. G. Spencer of St. Louis, who shoots 3} 
drams of King’s smokeless powder. In the recent 
Grand American Handicap Mr. Spencer killed all of 
his birds, and during the tournament made a run of 
82 consecutive kills, shooting for four days without a 
miss. Many straight scores were made by other 
contestants in the different events with Ideal and 
New Victor shells. At the Kansas State Sportsmen’s 
tournament at Olathe, the State Trophy was won 
with Peters shells. 


* 
* * 


H. E. LECKENBY, whose interesting Navajo leg- 
end is the initial article of the present issue, writes 
as follows from his!New Mexican home: ‘I am liv- 
ing on the SanfJaan, ranching, within 200 yards of 
the Navajo Indian Reservation line, and in sight of 
them every day. I see many things here of more 
than common interest and, as soon as ranch work 
will permit, will write you about them.’’ 


* 
* * 


JESPERSEN & HINES of 10 Park Place, New York, 
whose advertisement appears in this issue, are offer- 
ing to fishermen an excellent outfit which cannot be 








AFIELD. 


obtained elsewhere for anywhere near the same 
amount of money. The outtit consists of a 94-foot 
split bamboo rod, with German silver trimmings, a 
genuine Vom Hofe reel, together with flies, linee, 
hooks and leaders of a superior quality. Members 
of the shooting, fishing or hunting guilds who intend 
purchasing an outfit will do well to write Messrs. 
Jespersen & Hines, as they are thoroughly posted on 
the needs of the sportsman, 


* 
* * 


S. O. CunDy, representing the Baker Gun Co. of 
Batavia. N. Y., was a welcome visitor last week at 
the Sports AFIELD sanctum. Mr. Cundy had lots 
of things to tell us about the South and Southwest— 
a section he has canvassed a great deal of late—and 
we look to see him make legions of friends for the 
Baker factory in Nebraska, Colorado and Utah, 
whither he was bound after calling on the Chicago 
trade. He had with him a right tidy specimen of a 
Baker hammerless, in the Paragon grade, that he 
said, and rightly, he would not be afraid to show 
and work in any company. His practical demonstra- 
tion of the good points of the Baker’s locking and 
safety mechanisms could not have been clearer if he 
were himself the inventor of them. 


* 
* * 


W. H. MouLuins, the well-known ‘‘Get There”’ 
boat builder of 224 Depot St., Salem, Ohio, has just 
issued an attractive booklet of 40 pages, illustrating 
and describing all his various types of boats built for 
the sportsman and camper out. Among these we 
notice the light-draft Get There ducking boat; the 
Bustle Safety duck boat, with air chambers along 
each side, capable, when over-turned, of supporting 
a great weight ; the Mullins yacht tender or dingey, 
which can be readily fitted with sail and mast; the 
double-ender fishing boat; and the Mullins Indian 
canoe model (made in sections and the handiest thing 
to portage overland, from lake to lake, you ever saw). 
These boats range in price from $20 up to $85 for a 
ser-faring dingey with rudder, oars, sail and cork- 
filled corduroy seats. The book illustrates a party 
of hunters ‘‘getting there’’ in great shape in ex- 
tremely shallow water, and there are other half-tone 
engravings of sporting scenes too numerous to men- 
tion. Every sportsman should send in his address 
for one of these little books, as, sooner or later, he 
is bound to feel the need of one of these practically 
unsinkable and necessary adjuncts to camp life. 
Kindly mention SPorRTS AFIELD when you write Mr. 
Mallins and keep the book for future reference. 


* 
* * 


Writres Lawyer Patnam of New London, Wis., 
under date May 17: ‘‘ We are getting a little enjoy- 
ment and cultivating considerable patience at the 
same time by fishing for sturgeon. Have caught 11 
so far; but expect the bulk of our catch next week, 
as the so-called ‘lake’ sturgeon are just beginning 
to come. We anticipate an exceptionally good white- 
bass season this year because of the water, which is 
very high at present. Mr. Pape, our banker here, 
has just liberated a choice lot of 30 English pheas- 
ants ; and the crop of young prairie-chickens is an 
abundant one. In fact, game conditions here are ex- 
ceedingly bright this year.’’ 
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HOOTING is a sport which should 
S appeal to all lovers of outdoor 
life. Vacation season will soon 
be here, and, no matter where you go, 
there will always be a chance to shoot. 
If you don’t own a reliable FIRE- 
ARM, what pleasure is thére in shoot- 
ing? We make the reliable kind and 
have a large and varied line of 


Rifles--Pistols--Shotguns 


For young poopie under 20 years, we offer 
100 pi , amounting to 


$1,000.00 


for the best targets 
a 


Stevens 


Send 10 cents in stamps and state 
calibre of your rifle, and we will mail 
booklet of conditions and 12 official 
targets. 





Ask your dealer for “STEVENS.” Accept 
no other “just as good.” Will ship direct (ex- 
press prepaid) upon receipt of price. Send for 
new Catalogue No. 50. It is fuil of interest. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co. 


Box 5680, 
Chicopee Falls, . . Mass. 





It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 








IOWA FISH AND GAME NOTES. 





The time of year when a fellow is the most liable 
to have a dose of the ‘‘grumps’’ (or what some term 
the ‘‘blues’’) is, in the writer’s opinion, along in 
January. With the river frozen and a foot of snow 
on the ground ; with the quail and partridge season 
closed ; with no earthly show for a mess of fish— 
barring mackerel 4 la keg—it is then the grumps 
play havoc with one’s serenity of mind. Talk with 
a friend or drop a line to your favorite sporting 
journal relative to the game: and fishing prospects 
for the coming season, at this time, and it will be 
something after this order : 

“Game prospects were never more discouraging. Quail 
and grouse practically extinct; not a jack-rabbit in the 
county; and, as for bass and pike, it is perfectly absurd to 
think that one specimen is left in all the Cedar at the sea- 
son’s close.’ And so forth and so forth. . 

That is what the grumps make a fellow say, while 
dimpled May, with her petty deceits and moods of 
weather, shows you how much you were ‘‘off”’ in 
your reckoning. 

Bob White is with us to stay, I think, as the 
quails’ increase was decidedly noticeable the past 
winter. Messrs. Dickman, Lindaman, Miner, Lanz 
and other local lights bagged a fine lot in December. 
The booming note of a prairie-chicken, 1 tly 
heard by the writer, proves that their mating season 
ison. This bird is our favorite, though his numbers 
are preceptibly decreasing. 

An unusual flight of ducks along our waterway in 
March furnished ample bombardment for the boys 
for three or four days. The ice cleared early and 
the ducks moved north accordingly, taking precau- 
tions, however, to fly high and seek the prairies for 
food and rest. Telescope sights were in demand at 
this: time, as the birds were wary and ordinary 
methods in their pursuit were a failure. A north- 
wester drove them back once, and many ducks were 
killed—though it is known that hundreds of wound- 
ed were never found. The ice froze 3 inches during 
the night and several boys shouldered axes and fol- 
lowed up the stream and chopped out numbers of 
mallards which had fallen and were caught in the 
freezing slush. 

It is very evident that song birds like Iowa, and 
“the woods are full of ’em.”’ Catbird, thrush, wren 
and robin meet on equal footing and vie with each 
other in their almost crazy bursts of song. Their 
notes are cheering and even the measly stray cats are 
glad (if skulking here and there, locating the birds’ 
haunts for future pillagings, be a criterion). 

As to fish and fishing. Freshets have given the 
anglers hopes for plenty of sport in the near future. 
May 15 the fishing for rock bass was good. Very 
few pike were taken, however. The Bristols are 
being taken down, oiled and jointed, ready for 
the wall-eyed pike fishing, which is our objective 
sport in the fore part of the season. The United 
States hatchery at Manchester, Iowa, sent its repre- 
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sentatives here the last week in April with 25,000 
rainbow trout, which were put in the Cedar ‘ht 
Charles City. Many in this city are not posted on 
the habits of this sportive breed, the writer among 
the number. An authority on trout was eagerly 
sought, and, among other interesting things, it said 
of this dazzling beauty that under favorable condi- 
tions he will attain a weight of from 6 to 10 pounds. 
He is, perhaps, the least gamy of all the trout 
family, but superior in that respect to the small- 
mouthed black bass. He will thrive in waters with 
plenty of deep holes and where the temperature of 
the water does not go above 65° Fahr., etc., ete. It 
is feared that our trout will work toward the head 
waters, during the heated months at least, where 
springs are more plentiful. Nething but a few years 
of patience will verify this surmise. State Warden 
Lincoln says that this season we are to have numer- 
ous fishways in the dams below us and at this place 
in particular. This is the outlook and we believe we 
know where we are at. And so, as the late lamented 
Fred Mather would say: Pax vobiscum. 
Charles City, Iowa. VANE SIMMONDS. 
stieccissaaglah ctl ee 


KILLING A COUGAR. 





In Oregon, where I live, Felis Concolor is called 
‘‘cougar’? and sometimes ‘‘panther.’’ There are 
not a great many of these animals here—although 
one was seen last February by a sportsman friend 
who was walking home through the woods one 
bright, moonlight night. One day last March my 
father started for the post-office, some 17 miles away. 
He was in a one-horse cart and had a companion 
(George) riding with him and leading a saddle horse. 
After they got well into the timber, they saw fresh 
cougar tracks crossing the road. As they had no 
gun with them, George came racing back for one ; 
also for some grain for the horses and a surcingle. 
When he got back to where Father was waiting for 
him, they tied one horse to a tree near the cart, put 
a@ blanket and surcingle on the led horse, fed the 
grain, and then struck out after the track. They 
travelled some three miles to a high ledge of rocks. 
Just then they saw a small red fox running daintily 
along the top of the ledge. Father fired but missed 
the mark. Then the cougar (who had evidently 
been asleep in the rocks, it being day time) awoke 
and went bounding away. 

He could have escaped easily had he wished to, 
but, for some unaccountable reason, took to a tree. 
Seeing this, Father jumped off his horse, took the 
gun from George and brought Felis Concolor to the 
ground the first shot. The horse was so scared 


when the cougar fell, that he broke away from 
everything and came home on a dead run all the 
way—leaving Father and George to walk, as the 
other horse had to carry the game (which he was 
only ‘‘ persuaded”’ to do after great difficulty). I 
note Mr. Moody’s interesting cougar article in the 
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The oh Habit. 


One in Every Three Affected. 


Of the coffee drinkers in America, it is estimated that one in three are partially disabled from 
broken-down nervous systems. America is the greatest consumer of win in the world. Can you 
draw the correct inference from these two facts? 

Many a person will exclaim ‘‘Nonsense!’’ It is easy for any ecnaliatins person to jump ata 
conclusion that a philosopher would study carefally over before reaching. Think of the members of 
your own family; how many of them are perfectly and completely well in every respect? How many 
of your friends are perfectly healthy? Inquire of them and you will be surprised to learn that the 
average of one in every three, who are sick, in the main, stands true. Health depends, primarily, 
upon a perfectly poised nervous organization, and the greatest known enemy to the nervous system is 
coffee. Its active principle is caffeine, which is a pronounced nerve-destroyer. The action is, first, to 
attack the stomach; then the pneumogastric nerve, which lies behind the stomach and which is 
directly connected with the brain. 

The disordered condition passes thence from the brain to all parts of the body, and in some it 
will show in trepidation (well-known nervous condition); in others this is hidden, but the work goes 
on from day to day, until some day the accumulation of forces climaxes in some organic disease. It 
may be the kidneys become affected and Bright’s disease sets up; it may be weak eyes; may be 
catarrh, stomach trouble, palpitation and heart failure (which is becoming more and more noticeable 
among Americans). 

Somewhere, you may depend upon it, this work will show forth in the form of disease. It 
may become so fixed and chronic that it cannot be thrown off. It is hard to induce a man or a woman 
to give up coffee when they have become addicted to its use ; but if such people can be given Postum 
Food Coffee, they will quickly change for the better—for the food drink, when properly made, has 
even a more beautiful color than the ordinary coffee, and has the delicious, toothsome flavor of old 
government Java of the milder and higher priced grades. The work of reorganization begins at once, 
for the tearing down element of coffee bas been eliminated, and, in its place, the strong, rebuilding 
effects of the elements contained in the food coffee go directly to work to rebuild the broken down, 
delicate gray matter in the nerve centres and brain. This is just plain, old-fashioned common-sense, 
that any thoughtful person can make use of ; in fact, hundreds of thousands of brain-workers in Amer- 


ica have already discovered the fact and are using Postum Food = to their very great benefit and 
relief. 
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February Sports AFIELD (in which he expresses his 
firm disbelief in the cougar’s ever killing deer and 
other large animals), and in reply would say that 
this great mountain cat had such massive fore-legs as 
to leave no chance for wonder that he can kill a deer, 
&@ young steer or a colt with one blow of his paw. 
This one measured 8 feet 9} inches from tip to tip. 
He now stands ip a corner of the harness room, 
stuffed with hay—to preserve his shape until George 
and I can take him to town and have him properly 
mounted, with glass eyes and all. 
Odell, Klamath Co., Ore. Maup C. GRAVEs. 
——_—_—_+ee—______-- 


THE CHARMS OF SABULA. 





I often wonder why Sports AFIELD has so few 
contributors from the Iowa side of the Mississippi, 
especially when there is so much material for an in- 
teresting article. I shall not attempt to write an 
article, but let me give you a few pointers. You are 
doubtless aware that the Chicago Columbia Club 
came here last year, fell in love with the location and 
purchased ground for a magnificent club house ; that 
we have the State Fish Hatchery within our city 
limits ; that we have the best artesian water in the 
United States ; that we are within an hour’s launch 
ride of Lanesville—a famous summer resort, where 
Frank Kellogg hatches out his books, ‘‘The Boy 
Duck Hunters,” etc. ; and only a short distance from 
“Plum River” that E. K. Stedman has immortalized 
in verse? There now! and these are only a few of 
our good things. Savanna (just across the river 
from us) contains a great many members of the 
Sports Afield Family and we insist that our ‘‘con- 
gressional district’’ be not overlooked in your (read- 
ing) appropriation. Our facilities for shooting and 
fishing are not surpassed by other sections, and the 
good sport to be had by members of the many hunt- 
ing camps scattered over the leafy islands in the 
Mississippi is known of all outdoor folk from the 
walls of Memphis to the templed hills of Dabuque. 
When the Editor gets that tired feeling (as comes to 
every man who pores over big bunches of manu- 
script), let him come down here for a week, and then 
he can expatiate amply and entertainingly on the 
beauties of the Sabula-Savanna district. 

Sabula, Iowa. M. C. FERGUSON. 


AFIELD. 


EFFECTIVE GAME PROTECTION. 


Charles and William Lawrence were arrested by 
Wardens Gratz and Nelson of the Wisconsin Game 
Department on the night of May 7 at Pheasant 
Branch on the shores of Lake Mendota, near Madi- 
son. Incourt next day both men pleaded guilty. 
Charles was fined $75 and costs and William $25 and 
costs. Both of the Lawrences are so big and strongly 
put up that the wardens had a hard fight of it before 
capturing them. In the afternoon of the capture 
the wardens drove out to the Lawrence boat house, 
where they found 4 gill nets and a basket of fish. 
They hid in the woods nearby and watched. At9 
p. m. the Lawrences came and were about to set out 
on their night’s work when the wardens placed them 
under arrest. Gratz returned to Madison with the 
nets and fish, while Nelson made the two prisoners 
row him across the lake and then landed them in 
jail. The next day the two wardens rowed across to 
the boat house and burned it to the ground ; also 
confiscating boats, oars, seines and tackle. We un- 
derstand the Lawrence boys will not do any night 
fishing for a while yet—the sport being entirely too 
expensive. 





Our worthy friend the editor of the Sabula Gazette 
forcefully calls the attention of the Iowa Game Com- 
mission to the bad state of affairs in the fine fishing 
waters bordering on or adjacent to the Mississippi, 
as follows: “Outside fishermen are again at work 
drawing their seines in the lakes, sloughs and bay- 
ous in this vicinity—taking boat-loads of fish as they 
run up into the shoal water during the spawning 
season. It does appear manifestly unjust that these 
fish hogs should be permitted to not only take hun- 
dreds of fine fish in open violation of the law, but 
also to destroy the spawn that would produce mil- 
lions of fry within the next few weeks, and, at the 
same time, our own local fishermen dare not take a 
few fish with hook or spear for their own table. Our 
local sportsmen would like to see a deputy warden 
appointed, or sent here for a time at least, who 
would enforce the law on some of these seiners. The 
few fish that are taken with hook or spear would do 
very little harm in waters that are tributary to the 
Mississippi, but this wholesale seining is another 
matter.” 
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Do not buy a rifle —_ 
the a which is 


hamm: ren, epoating ri ie in the world. 

STRONGES also penny a ost effecti 
nea’ an e ve 
rifle ate F, HIGHEST DEVELOP- 
MENT € OF SPORTING RIFLES. Constructed 

to ~— SIX DIFFERENT CARTRIDGES or 
slightest = 1 a = —— the 
8 change in the mechanism. Adapted 
RIZZLY BEARS AND RABBITS. .308 
— calibres. Every rifie thoroughly 

guaseateed. Write for new illustrated cata- 
e No. 4. 
SAVAGE ARMS CoO., 


Utica, New York, . U.S. A, 


a have examined into the merits of 
TIETH ea RY AEM. 






It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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A 50-pound 
ISE men don’t go 


MUSKELLUNGE 
hunting, or fish- 


ing, or camping, - Cannot get away, if you 
or yachting, or pros- have one of our new 11- 


inch Automatic Gaffs. 
pecting, without a We will send: you a 


booklet describing it— 
compass. 3 also 


MARBLE’S 221 Fish Knives, 


HANDY | Canoe Knives, 
COMPASS “4 Yacht Knives 


attaches to outside of coat or and other things for boat- 
. Alwaysinsight. Can- men and fishermen. Ask 

not be lost, cannot be demag- ; for Folder 8B 

netized. Thoroughly reliable. - ” 


Pri ith revolving card and 
font aeothe, $1.50. With ; Marble Safety 
Plain jeweled needle, $1.25. , A C 

Send for Catalogue B. xe Lo., 
For Sale by Dealers, or Glads one, Mich.,U S.A. 
W.L.MARBLE, Gladstone, Mich. 
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closes instantly and auto- 
matically upon anything it 
touches. 

Specially designed for 
the use of one hand while 
playing the fish with the 
other. 

Made from the best steel 
and will last a life time. 

Price, plain finish, $1.50; 
nickeled, $2.00. Buy from 
your dealer, or direct from 
the manufacturer. 


Every spurtsman should 
be provided with Marble’s 
Safety Pocket Axe, Water- 
proof Pocket Match Box, 
and Compass Bracket. 


W.L. MARBLE 
--.Maker... 


Gladstone, Michigan. 











“The Handiest Tool a Sportsman 
Ever Carried.” 
Large enough to fell a tree, and small enough 
to sharpen a lead pencil. Our new booklet, 
“The Story of an Axe,” lots of interesting 
facts about the axe and its use, free for the 
asking. Made in two styles. : 3 t3 3 8 
PRICES—Steel and Hard Rubber 
Handles. 
No, 1—11 inches, 18 ounces, . .- $2.50 
No. 2—11 inches, 20 ounces, . . 2.50 
No. 3—12 inches, 24 oumces, . . - 2.50 
Wooden Handles. 
No. 4—12 inches, 18 ounces, 
No, 5—11 inches, 14 ounces, ° = 
w. L. MARBLE, 
Gladstone, Mich. 


ng 
Agents 
Dame, Stoddard 
& Kendall, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


3 NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Ny; * ; —~ Hibbard,Spencer 
a) Bartlett & Co. 

Handy Here, CHICAGO 
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BIG CATCH IN MINNESOTA. 





As told by Swan Swanson to a talented Nebraska Member 
of the Sports Afield Family. 


Aye bane Swede from Nord Dakot’; 
But may onkel, Yon, hay bane 
Livin’ oop in Meenesot’— 
Vay out vest on section 10. 
Aye bane vorkin’ blendy hard— 
Two, tree yahr on cattle range ; 
Now, Aye leave him mit may pard— 
Tank Aye need a little change. 


Aye got blendy cattle too— 

Twainty bronc’ en’ hunderd shote— 
On may ranch oot bay Curlew, 

Morton County, Nord Dakot’. 
Now, Aye visit Onkel Yon, 

Feeshk may blendy en des creek ; 
Get may feeshk-line, tie him on; 

Get may frog an’ blue-beech stick. 


Bate may life Aye lak’ to feeshk 
En des creek bay Onkel Yon! 
Hare dem water go kiswish 
An’ des bank en’ gravel stone. 
Hare dem blueyay en des tree 
Swing en’ teeter out of sight; 
Talk yust lak’ hay know et’s me— 
Ask may don’t Aye got a bite? 


An’ Aye lak’ to smell dem flower— 
Buddercoop en’ daisy too— 
En’ dem blossom bay des spring 
En’ dem vi’lets nice en’ blue. 
Bay en’ bay may Onkel Yon 
Come en’ say, ‘‘ Et’s taim for hash ;’’ 
Aye bane tak’ may feeshk bay Ann— 
(Tank Aye maybe make a mash!) 


Ann, shay bane Yon’s hired girl— 

Dam fine Swede girl—bate may life !— 
Guess maybe Aye marry me 

Bay that Swede girl for may wife. 
Take hare down bay Nord Dakot’— 

Tank that bane the thing to do. 
Aye got gas’ole stove en’ bed, 

Blendy beeg enough for two. 


Raise me oop some little Swedes ; 
Preddy soon dem beeg enough 
Ride dem bronc’ en’ watch des stock— 

Bate may life des bane the stuff! 
Then Aye come me every spring 

Bay may onkel, bate my life! 
Feeshk for feeshk, en’ not lak now 

Feeshk for feeshk to catch a wife. 








MULLINS METAL BOATS 


Are the best you can buy. 


>_> 


Non-sinkable and indestructible. 14 feet long; 36 inch beam. 
TWENTY DOLLARS NET. Send in your order to-day 


- HH. MULLINS, ~ 224 Depot St., Salem, Ohio. 


Wants, For Sate, Etc. 


Advertisements inserted under this heading for 
three cents per word, each insertion. Money 
must accompany advertisement. 





‘ANADA.—Trout, bass, ouananiche, salmon ; deer, moose, 
C bou; ducks and geese. Also fur- -bearing animals. 
— quoted "for placing sportsmen on selected oe 

ides, licenses and complete outfit. Write A. M. 
CALD RON, Ottawa, Canada. 


OG TRAINING.—CAN TAKE A FEW DOGS TO 

oe for private shooting. Work on prairie chicken 

or quail. _ to be eight meuibe old or over. Dogs taken 

July 1, and finished in four months. Terms reasonable. 
ED. HABERLEIN, Jr., McPherson, Kans. 


ANTED.—THE ADDRESS OF SOME RELIABLE 
breeders of bird dogs Cage setters preferred), 
with a view to buying. GEO. McINTYRE, Atlanta, Illinois. 


OR SALE.—SIXTY-THREE ACRES OF LAND a 
an island in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 
sportsman’s paradise. J. J. THOMPSON, 8t. Ignace, Mich. 














Healtha< Strength 
(an pe obtained’ Professional New’ 
byusing & AVI ACed AVEANS 
Bag 


Can be 
attached to 
a door, wall 
or window casing. 
Noiseless and 
Rapid 
Space 6x8 inches 
Weight 73 Ibs 
Punching BagGloves* 1.25 


Pricke 

ee ee 
Childrens Size 
oes ~ 1: C 


omplk 


H.D. Crippen. 


52 Broadway, New York. DEFT Nl: 








News and Opinions 


of National Importance 
ALONE 
The Sun Contains Both. 


Daily, by mail, . - . 
Daily and Sunday, by mail, ~ 








$6 a year 
$8 a year 


The Sunday Sun 


is the Greatest Sunday Newspaper in the world. 


Price 5c. a copy. By mail, $2 a year 
Address THE SUN, New York. 
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Lyman’s Patent 
Rifle and 
Shotgun Sights 


oul 


‘ 


Order this set—Nos. 2, 6 and 18 
—for your Target Rifle. 


Send for Complete new Catalogue of Sporting 
and Target Sights. 


THE LYMAN 
GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 


MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 


“Nothing so Rare as Resting on Air.” 


In 
Home 


Camp 
the 


Pneumatic 
Mattress 


Is the most comfortable a man ever slept on. 
Send for our pamphlet, ‘‘The Evolution of the 
Air Bed,’’ and we will prove it to you. Just 
drop us a postal card. That’s all. 


PNEUMATIC MATTRESS and CUSHION CO, 


35 Broadway, Suite 92, New York City. 
And all First Class Dealers. 














Paris Exhibition, 1900: 
Gold Medal and Highest Award. 


Spratts Patent 


Meat “Fibrine” Vegetable 


Dog Cakes. 


Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are the best and 
cheapest. 





ratts Patent Dog Cakes will keep a dog in 
= form and working Phen Emm 

onpeatine cot Stoes of Sacrceaeys 

e ng OWS 0 erica, Canada, 
Great ~~ ty b— Germany, etc., 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are used by the leading 
—- owners and breeders throughout the 
world. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are sold by the leading 
grocers, sporting goods dealers, druggists, etc. 
Write for our Catalogue, ‘‘ Dog Culture,” with 
practical chapters on the feeding, kenneling 

and management of dogs, post free. 


We also manufacture os red foods 
for » Puppies, Cats, Bits, Poultry, 
Game, Pigeons, , Birds, etc., etc. 


Spratis Patent (America) Ltd. 


450 Market 8t., NEWARK, N. J. 


Branches: 1324 Valencia St., San Francisco, Calif. 
714 South Fourth 8t., St. Louis, Mo. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Foods 
and Medicines. sie 





ete : Says 


_ Battery Hanging Lamps,$10.00 & 
Sviaobenn, p ce: ee 6.06 & 
Electric Door Bells, , . 1.00 
Electric Carriage Light, 38.95 
Battery Fan Motor, . . 6.96 
Electric Hand Lanterns, 2.00 § 
Pocket Flash Lights, 

Miniature ElectricLamps, 40 
$8 Medical Batteries, . « 8.96 — 
Genuine Electric Belts, « 1.00 § 
$12 Belt with Suspensory, 2.50 
Genuine ElectricInsoles, .26 
Telegraph Ontfits,. . . 2.25 
Battery Motors from $1 to 12.00 
Battery Table Lamps, . 8.00 
Necktie Lights, 75cts.to 8.00 
$6 Bicycle Electric Lights, 2.75 
Electric Cap Lights, . . 1.75 
Electric Railway, « « « 
Battery Student Lamp, « 4.00 
rtf Batteries, perdozen, 2.26 
All Electrical Books at low 

rices. 


We underseli all on Everything 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS 
CLEVELAND, O. 


uarters ft 
ena anate REENE ee 
Catalogue just out. 


StL See 





ft will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers 
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cause of its reliability. 





“Superior” Marine Gasoline 
Engine 


Is the only agine in use in the U. 8. Life Boats. It always runs, and was selected be- 


ity. Itssparker sparks; = ke always vaporizes and never 
floods; its governor poveres, 5 ak igniter i 
YOU CAN RUN AT 











its speed controller controls. 
SPEED. Write for catalogue. 


Lake Shore Engine Works, 


121 East Washington St., Marquette, Mich., U.S. A. 





ae SIMPLE, SERVICEABLE 7 


AND DU 


RABLE. 


MADE WITH EITHER SINGLE OR 


DOUBLE KEYBOARD 


PRICE, $ 60. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


~ THE HARTFORD TYPEWRITER CO,, 


482 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 








BLOODHOUNDS, 


Irish Wolfhounds, Foxhounds. Pedigreed and Registered. 
Send stamp for [llustrated Catalogue. 


ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Kentucky. 


FISHERMEN’S 
LUCK 


is always good 
When good tackle is used. 


Our $10.00 Outfit 


is worth having. 


ROD. —Split Bamboo; 6 oz. 
—— German silver trim- 
ming; length 934 feet. 
R A genuine Vom 
___— Hofe multiplying. 
INE, — 50 yoritt oil-finish, 
LINE. extra quality—Trout. 
—1 ‘aan assorted 
PLIES. trout with gut helper. 


LEADERS.— Half dozen 
ee IT, 






















This outfit cannot be pur- 
chased elsewhere for less 
than $15.00; but, to introduce 
our goods, we will offer the 
above outfit for $10.00 for a 
few weeks. We handle ev- 
erything in Sporting Goods. 
Write for Catalogue. 


Jespersen & 
Hines, 


' 10 Park Place, 
New York City. 


Telephone 5066 Cortland. 








PATENTED. 
Used for Hunting, Fishing, Pleasure and as Yacht Tenders. 
Absolutely as strong and safe as a wooden boat. Quickly 
set up and takendown. Folds into a small package. Has 
improvements not on any other make of Canvas Boat. Our 
Catalogue with full description and testimonials free. 


Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co., Box 95, Muncie, Ind. 
POSSESSES F OSD > HSH SHSSCCSCOOO 
































bet tee ise i ey sess ees cece cess ees es esse ess p@es 
000000000 000000000000000 

ett tt 
t) s val 

333 Don’t Handicap Yourself mee 
- peer 
ee e eae peer 
38 With Poor Ammunition. $s: 
2e peer 
coor Tatham's Chilled Shot is the only kind you can depend > oe 
pre + on. Is hard and round and there is only one size in a @@e- 
tee@ bag. Poor shot may do, but why use it when youcan $* -< 
-0e et the best? When you order shells, specify Tatham’s @ee- 
on illed Shot. +e 
++ o 
Bt TATHAM & BROTHERS, ee 
pres Manufacturers eee 
2e@ oe 
pe Drop, Chilled and Buck Shot. +75 
oe 

33 82 Beekman Street, New York. +500 
2e@ Laas 
ee p@ee 

eecccseseses 000000 000000000000000000 

vomossssssssesssesesesessesseesessessesseeee? eee. 











To all Subscribers and Friends: You will do me 
@ PERSONAL FAVOR, if, in writing to advertisers, 
mes will mention the fact that you read the advertise- 
ment in Sports A field. —e you for past fa- 
vors, I remain, Faithfully you 
OLAUL ODE KING, Editor. 
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THE BUCK-TAIL 
CATCHES ’EM. 











The Worden Buck-Tail 
is just what we fish have been looking 
for. It’s so “‘ catchy.” 

You can catch more and bigger bass, 
pike and pickerel witha Worden Buck- 
Tail than with any other bait, live or 
artificial. 

Send for our Illustrated Booklet, 
** Points on Angling,’’ together with 
sample of our new hand-made, nickel- 
plated Hook. These hooks won’t 
rust, and you can’t break’em. A pos- 
tal will bring both to you FREE, 


The Specialty Manufacturing Co, 


THE OFFICE SPECIALTY CO. 
GOSHEN, IND. 

































The boys are bound to make noise, but |i} 
don’t let them take chances with cheap 
toys when they can celebrate safely and |i} 
to their entire satisfaction with the] 


Young 
America 


Action Saveiver 
Safe. Reliable. 

22 Caliber, 7 shot, rim fire. 

82 Caliber, 5 shot, rim or center fire. 
If not to be had of your dealer w rite us, 

enclosing amount, and we will supply 

you byreturn mail, sending prepaid. Catalogue free, 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 











Dept. S.A, Worcester, Mass. 





PSCC SCSTOSSCSVSOSVS SSSSCOSTCOOOSH! © Hs 


“WHERE TO GO FISHING” 


Is the name of an interesting book which will be sent 
on request to any one wishing accurate en 
about the streams and lakes of Northern Michi 
one of the best fishing regions in the United S 
The 1902 edition contains a list of all streams oo) 
lakes; distance from nearest G. R. & I. Ry. station; 
kinds of fish to be caught; names of hotels and rates 
= day; some last year’s fishing records; how to tell 
difference between a pike, pickerel and muscal- 
longe; and colored plates of brook and rainbow 
trout and small-mouth bass. 

On May 1 the 1902 edition of “‘ Michigan in Sum- 
mer ’’ will be ready: 48 pages, 250 pictures. Sent on 
receipt of 2c. stamp. 

Po L. LOCKWOOD, 


P. & T. A., Grand Rapids & Indiana Ry. 
No. S25 South Tonia Street, Grand Rapids, fich. 


4 
it 
By 
ola 


SSEESSOPESERED 


DEREEHEEOEEE 





SPORTSMEN 


COLLAN-OIL 





On your LEATHER WADING BOOTS-— Makes 
them absolutely waterproof—Prevents rust when a 
Lg to GUNS, REVOLVERS, REELS, K KNIVES, 

No sportsman should be without it. Send for 
smallcan. Price, Black, 25c., Yellow, 30c., White, 
35c, Postage extra, 10c 


J.R. BUCKELEW, 


111 Chambers Street, - New York City. 











Reels and Baits 


On Trial Free 


Eve By experienced angler thinks he knows a good 
reel “when he sees it,” _ he surely knows it when he 
has ogmely fished wih i 

The Shak e Reel is a handsome, hand-made, 


espea: 

wadragle, < pait-casting reel (level winding or not, as you 
especially designed for accurate and long 

listance bait-casting and it is the best bait-casting reel in 

he world. The metal used is hard-drawn brass and the 

nest English Stubbs Sa best obtainable. Pains- 

taking care is used to >. poem accuracy in every 





detail. In beauty of pA a and simplicity of Ses 
it is unequaled. Its by — sr suggests 
petual motion, and it is be moet perfect c ick 
and drag ever made. Words wih a describe its beauty, qf 
its usefulness nor its many advantages over all other 
reels. My reels and baits are for sale by all first-class 
dealers but I want you to see them and try them for your- 
self and I will send them to you direct, express prepaid, 
for a free trial on your next fishing trip. Send your 
name and address to-day to Wm. Shakespeare Jr., 123 
Shakespeare Bidg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


$500 in Cash and Diamond Prizes for reeord ball 
—entry free—also $100 in Prizes for biggest Bass caught, 
Write for FULL INFORMATIO N FREE. 


It will be a very great favor if vou will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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The Great West as 
a Summer Resort 


offers to the seeker for rest and recreation, majestic mountains, 
innumerable lakes and streams that are filled with fish of the 
most gamey varieties, and regions where game is sufficiently 
abundant to satisfy the most ardent sportsman. 

The lakes and streams of Wisconsin, northern Michigan 
and Minnesota, the Hot Springs of South Dakota, the mountain 
resorts of Colorado and Utah, the Yellowstone National Park, 
California, Oregon, Washington and Alaska can be reached 
quickly and comfortably, and through trains which leave Chicago 
every day via the Chicago & North-Western Railway provide 
“Tue Best or Everytuinc” for comfortable travel. 

Unusually low rates are in effect this summer, and 
unsurpassed train service via the North-Western Line makes 
this great empire of recreation easily accessible. 


For information, maps and schedules apply to any ticket agent. A series of booklets, one of which 
is descriptive of Colorado, another of California, and another entitled ‘‘ Hints to Tourists for 1902,” or 
detailed information regarding routes, rates, etc., will be promptly mailed upon application to 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











—__— 





It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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The Double Thick 


NITRO BREECH snowing 
NEW CROSS BOLT 


Of a New Model 


ITHACA 
HAMMERLESS 


The Narrow Skeleton Rib Tapering Gracefully to 
the Muzzle. 


CLOSE, HARD-SHOOTING GUNS A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Catalogue and Special Prices. Kindly mention Sports Afield. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY, ITHACA, W. Y. 
Oriental Gunpowder 


Is not excelled by any other make at equal prices. 


“Wing Shot,” “ORIENTAL SMOKELESS ” 

















“Western § rting,” ce aaa 

generally considered 
“Wild Fowl” the best Smokeless Powder 
“Falcon Ducking ‘~ that has ever been offered 
Are popular brands everywhere. to Sportsmen. 


Use Oriental Powder and insist on having your shells loaded 
with it; both black and Smokeless. 


ORIENTAL POWDER MILLS, Gittinware diss: 
Agents in all principal cities. Sold by dealers generally. 
WELLS & NELLEGAR CO., Agents, Chicago. 


or Cot is Government 
x THIS CAMP BED Stites. “°We'tave 
—SEs factured over 
200,000 of them for the United States Aimy. We sell our 
product through jobbers and dealers. Ask for Gold Medal Fold- 
ing Furniture if you want something fine. If you cannot get 
these goods through your dealer, we will quote prices: 
Besides these camp beds we manufacture Tables, Settees, 


PORTABLE FOLDING BATH TUBS 


Folding Cots, Stools, Chairs in great variety, and also Camp Stoves. 
Send for interesting Free Catalogue. 


GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE MFG. CO., 
RACINE, WIS., U.S. A. 


WHY PAY MORE FOR A REEL? 


One repair only on an expensive reel will cost you as much and 
more than one of our new reels. Repairs on ours often cost noth- 
ing, and seldom over 25 cents. You get as good service from our Rabbeth 
reels as from any you might pay five mes as much for. All deal- ee 
ers sell these reels; also the IMAC Landing Net, Frame and 2. 
staff. “If you are after big fish, —— to have a Rabbeth 

Sor Catalogue. 


FALCON OUCKINC 








OFT. 6 IN. LONG 





GUARAKTEED 10 SUPPORT OVER TIALY KTo 














Drag Handle fitted to your Reel.” 





A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO., Manufacturers, 
“ FEATHERLIGHT.” 17 Prospect Street, Newark, N. J. — 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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“THE BRISTOL” 


SEND FOR OUR BRAND-NEW 1902 
CATALOGUE. We show various styles 
of our splendid ‘‘ BRISTOL” Steel FISH- 
ING RODS, and special accessories of 
our manufacture. By the way, have you 
a “BRISTOL” rod in your kit? No? 
Then you are “not in it,’ for the 
“BRISTOL” is the accepted rod nowadays, among fishermen, and is so good 
a rod that it would be b aemae tad safe to start for the woods WITH ONE 
‘*BRISTOL.” You wouldn’t dare to do that with any other rod, would you? 
Send for our Catalogue, and look the ground over. If the thing looks plausi- 
ble, order a ‘‘ BRISTOL”; and when it arrives, take a good look at it; try its 
“hang”; notice its “stiffness”; ‘get on to” its general character. If you 
don’t think you’ve got your full money’s worth, send it back. In ordering 
free catalogue, please ask for No. 1g 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., BRISTOL, CONN. 


WILSON’ COMPLETE COOKING 
-»sAND SERVING OUTFIT 
Z : consisting of 53 pieces, as 
ot shown in cut. Everything 
necessary to cook in all 
styles. and serve for a party 
of six. Ovens made of 
smooth, heavy steel, ce- 
mented seams, no solder. 
= pat.marci 10.96. When packed may belock- am 
ed. Noexperiment. Man’f’rs of high grade . 
Tent Heaters, Fishing Tackle Boxes, Shell if 


Boxes and Minnow Pails F. CORTEZ WILSON & COMPANY, 


Send for Circular. 
239 and 241 Lake Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 


For 50 subscriptions to Sports 
A n a oOo u n AFIELD we will send you a “B.” 
Grade Baker Double-barrel Ham- 
merless Shotgun. Built to your 
specifications. This gun has the 
Patent Firing-pin Safety ; is bored especially for Nitro Powder, but will do good work with any good black 
powder. Its barrels are everywhere conceded to be the verv best thing made in twist, and it is a handsome, 
well-made and well-balanced gun in all respects. For 30 Subscriptions we will send you a handsome 
Baker Double-barrel Hammer Gun, fitted with best London Twist barrels, and built with a special view to 
the use of Nitro Powders. For complete details, mention 
SPORTS AFIELD and ask the Baker Gun Co., Batavia, N. Y., 
to send you a copy of their interesting Gun Quarterly, telling 
all about these guns. 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 


358 DEARBORN STREET > CHICAGO, ILLS. 











¥%x10%x8. Wt. 20 




















We are beholden to our friends 


For all favors in the way of Contributed Articles, News Items and Photographs 
suitable for reproduction. All publications of our class are largely dependent for suc- 
cess upon the co-operation of their patrons and well-wishers. There are no regularly 
established sources of supply from which the needful material may be drawn. If your 
section, State or county has lacked representation in our departments, the fact is not 
chargeable to our own neglect, but to a failure to supply material on the part of those 
who are most directly interested. Sports AFIELD, 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 



































V.M.C.SAELLS re 


Ace Game-Getters. | 


Specify U. M.C. 





New Illustrated Shot Shell Catalogue, showing special Tournament Loads. Free to 


Sportsmen. Send your 


address to Union Metallic Cartridge Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 





These Colt Pistols are same as 
shown by the electrotype, only 
have not the Shell Ejector, being 
made for powder and ball. 





Just received from Government 
Arsenal. Original cost, $25.00. 


* Genuine “Coat for PO.OO 


500 Genuine Colt old style, Powder and Ball Cavalry Revolvers, 
74 inch, round barrel, 44 Calibre, Brass Mounted. Price 

Also if wanted: 200 Leather Holsters 

Package 50 Rullets and Box Percussion Caps 

Package 50 Skin Cartridges, with elongated ball................. .... 


These Pistols are in nice second condition, almost as good as new. At the time of our Civil War were the most 
famous weapons of all. Are valuable, not only as relics of our Civil War, but as accurate shooting pistols for target 


or defence, and all right for use today. Orders accompanied by cash will be filled in rotation, and if goods are not 
satisfactory on receipt, they can be returned and money refunded, less cost of expressage. 


Also a few left of the SMITH 
$6.00; re-blued, same as new, $7 


Job lot of 200 «A 


& WESSON 45 Calibre Metallic Cartridge Pistols. Price for second hand, 
-00. 


MERICAN ARMS CO.” Hammerless Double, Guns. 


Closing out at $15 each 
Owing to factory being given up from decease of proprietor. 


The American Arms Co, of East Boston were the makers of the 
Fox — barrel breech-loader, also the Semi-Hammerless single 
barrel, both noted as good shooters. These Hammerless are top- 
lever action, fine twist barrels, pistol grip, matted ribs, and fine 
choke bored. ‘hey offer a chance to get a plain finished, good 
shooting gun for little money. Sizes 28, 30 and 32 in., 12 bores, 634 
to 714 lb. Send $5.00 with order, and if gun is not satisfactory on 


receipt. it can be returned, and money refunded, less cost of expressage. If whole amount is sent with order, a nice 


Victoria canvas case is included. Our Specialty, Fine Guns—scotts, Greeners, Langs, and all makes. 
for full catalogues and list of second-hands. some high cost bargains. We take second-hands in trade. 


WILLIAM READ 


Send stamps 


& SONS, 107 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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THE STANDARD 
FOR GENTLEMEN 
aways easy {i & 


“@ME The Namc ‘‘BOSTON GARTER” 
is stamped on every 
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Cooked Food. 


A Great Convenience for 
Housekeepers. 
It is a known fact that many people fail to 











digest the starchy part of bread and other food. cu SHION 
Grape-Nuts (a delightful breakfast food) is 

made of the grape sugar which results from pre- BUTTON 
paring the starchy parts of the cereals, in the 

same Way artificially as the body should do by Cc LASP 





natural processes. Therefore, Grape-Nuts 
furnish food all ready for immediate assimilation 
into blood and tissue. They are made by the 
Postum Co., at Battle Creek, Mich., and are 
ready prepared; require no cooking whatever 
and will be found most valuable by athlete, 
brain worker or invalid. 


SOLD BY GROCERS. 





Lies flat to the leg —never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


me, Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
ss ailed on receipt of price. | 













Se oO. FROST CO., Makers, 
—w Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


pep rhe “VELVET GRIP’ PATENT HAS BEEN 
SUSTAINED BY THE U.S. CIRCUIT COURT 





























‘ov we, SMOKELESS 


& 
Wins 
Grand , 
American 
Handicap 


Defeats 
all 
Competitors 


WITH H. C. HIRSCHY BEHIND THE GUN ¥ 





A Record Maker 





a — 


H. P. Collins, Baltimore, Md. Schmelzer Arms Co., Kansas City, Mo. Wm. McBlair, St. Louis. Mo. 
R.S. 


and a | 
Record Breaker 


Score 78 Straight 





Ask any one of the 456 contestants, or write to any one of the following agents: 





Waddell, Cincinnati,O0. . S. Rice, Masonic Temple, Chicago. A.H. Phelps, San Francisco, Calif. 





- 














Pie E.S. Mice, Gon. Agta ae 


















